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Witem Defoe interview in G2 


Army on 
standby 
over bug 


IThe answer, G2 page 4 



Education, G2 page 1 0 


Alan Travis - 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE army will be 
called in to airlift 
the police from 
“hotspot to hot- 
spot” in the event 
of a collapse In 
puhllc services caused by the 
millennium computer bug 
next year, a chief constable 
confirmed yesterday. 

The army will be asked to i 
provide air support and other j 
military back-up to police if ' 
computer-controlled emer- 
gency services, hospitals, 
transport systems and other 
networks break down because 
they fail "to recognise the 
double zero as the year 2000 
begins. 

The planned use of army 
Chinook helicopters to airlift 
police around the country 
raises tbe|jprospect of motor- 
way cfaaap because of the 
shutdown^ of the computer- 
coot ro lled anti-congestion 
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bug problems are also offi- 
cially regarded aa posing a po- 
tential threat to electricity 
and telecommunication 
sendees. 

John Evans, chief constable 
of Devon and Cornwall, yes- 
terday confirmed oh behalf of 
the Association of Chief 
Police Officers that talks are 
going on with the military 
over their role in emergency 
civil defence planning be- 
cause of the chances of civil 
disruption triggered by the 
computer bug problem. 

"Discussions are going on 
up and down the country with 
top army officers,” said Mr 
Evans. "From there, individ- 
ual forces are making their, 
plans to see what military as- 
sistance they will be able to 
make use of in the event of 
difficulties.” 

The talks are part of regu- 
lar police contact with foe 
army. 

The possibility oT military 
involvement to deal with 
large-scale disruption caused 
by the millennium bug first 
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‘Individual 
forces are 
making plans 
to see what 
military 
assistance 
they will have 
in the event of 
difficulties’ 


emerged In a leaked letter 
from the Scottish Secretary, 
Donald Dewar, to the Defence 
Secretary , George Robertson. 

Mr Dewar said that the 
troops would be needed to 
maintain public services, but 
Downing Street dismissed the 
warning as the "worst case or 
Apocalypse Now scenario” in 
a letter arguing against pro- 
posed cuts in the Territorial 
Army, to be detailed today. 

Now Mr Evans has pub- 
licly confirmed that the army 
js an essential part of contin- 
gency planning for next year 
in the event of widespread 
civil disruption. 

However, Mr Evans denied 


that the army was involved in 
“doomsday scenario” plans. 

A Ministry of Defence 
spokesman confirmed that 
discussions had begun be- 
tween police and army. 

British Telecom has al- 
ready spent £350 million to 
safeguard its services, and 
Railtrack is spending a fur- 
ther £150 million to prevent 
rail disruption. 

The possibility of riots and 
civil unrest has been mooted 
in the official cabinet commit- 
tee to deal with the millen- 
nium bug crisis, which is 
-chaired by Margaret Beckett, 
but has not yet been consid- 
ered in detail. 

Earlier this monte the Gov- 
ernment announced the 
relaunch erf 1 its £1 mfffinn at- 
tempt to train 20,000 "bug- 
busters” from small compa- 
nies to help them become 
“2000 compliant”. So far only 
. 300 people have signed up. 

Experts have warned that 
computers could crash at 
midnight on Friday, Decern-, 
her 31, 1999, because many 
systems only recognise the 
last twq digits in years and 
cannot cope with -the double 
zero in 2000. 

The Department of Trans- 
port has already talked of 
banning some flights from 
, Third World airlines to the 
UK because of expected com- 
I puter-rdated problems in de- 
veloping countries. 

Mr Evans also said that all 
police leave would be can- 
celled over the four-day ex- 
tended Millennium bank holi- 
day next year to ensure that 
forces were up to strength. 

Civil emergency defence 
planners have long been used 
to coping with possible 
i "doomsday scenarios”, with 
many local authorities having 
established plans to restore 
essential services in the event 
of a nuclear attack. 

These days, the police, fire, 
ambulance and medical ser- 
vices are more used to staging 
annual events to test their 
readiness in the. event of an 
emergency such as an air 
crash. 





Subject and author . . . Monica Le winsky ‘said yes immediately' to the suggestion that Andrew Morton should collaborate on her memoirs 

Her True Story: The chemistry’s right as 
Monica and Andrew strike a $1 million deal 


— I ch aslEKson 
In Mow York 

I T WAS, apparently, the 
strong personal chemis- 
try between Monica 
Lewinsky and her visitor 
that did the trick. “We put 
the two of them together in 
a New York hotel room and 
she said yes immediately,” 
according to one of her 
admirers. 

From that point the 
result was Inevitable — a 
book deal. The former 
White House intern has 
agreed to have Andrew 
Morton, master chronicler 
of prominent women's mis- 
ery, write her memoirs In 
an agreement that wOl earn 
at least (l milMan between 
them. 

“It wasn’t the money, she 
could have got winch hi g h er 
prices elsewhere,” said 


British publisher Michael 
O’Man. This was despite 
the fact that American pub- 
lishers have spent months 
foiling over each other to 
deny any Interest, publicly 
at least, in buying up the 
story of Ms Lewinsky's af- 
fair with President Clinton. . 

“Monica is an Intelligent, j 
well-spoken, average Amer- 
ican girt, not the foolish 
bimbo that the press paints 
her as,” said Mr O’Mara, 
chairman of Michael 
O'Mara Books. 

Whether her behaviour 

last week confirms or con- 
tradicts tMa view is open to 
question. Then, she started 
screaming at follow diners 
and waiters in Gino’s, a 
New York restaurant fre- 
quented by movie stars and 
politicians, when an el- 
derly man laughed at her. 

The publication of Moni- 
ca’s Story, some time be- 


tween February and next 
summer, is expected to co- 
incide with an interview by 
Barbara Walters on the 
ABC television network, 
the first by the woman who 
has been branded “the 
portly pepperpot” by one 
New York tabloid. She i 
would not be paid by ABC | 
but would be able to cash in 
on the foreign rights. 

Mr Morton, a former 
Daily Star royal correspon- 
dent, has already con- 
ducted several interviews 
with 24-year-old Ms 
Lewinsky, who felt bullied 
and threatened by indepen- 
dent counsel Kenneth Starr 
in front of the grand jury . 

As author of the most au- 
thoritative biography of 

the late Princess of Wales, 

Mir Morton has vast experi- 
ence in dealing with put- 
upon women. 

Diana: Her True Story 


| was the first to reveal the 
frill extent of the princess’s 
unhappiness when it was 
published in 1992. But it 
was the revised version, Di- 
ana: Her Own Story — In 
Her Own Words, which 
came out after her death 
last year, which caused the 
real storm, revealing the 
full extent of her co-opera- 
tion by printing transcripts 
of taped interviews. 

Mr Morton Is said to have 
been granted “exclusive 
and unrestricted access” to 
Ms Lewinsky and her 
family. 

“The real Monica 
Lewinsky Is a very differ- 
ent person from the one 
people have read about in 
the press, and Andrew is 
the ideal author to redress 
the balance,” said Mr 
O'Mara. “1 feel confident 
this book will be a world- 
wide bestseller.” 


[ North American rights 
have been sold to St Mar- 
tin’s Press for what is said 
to be another seven-figure 
sum. Simon & Schuster, 
which published both ver- 
sions of Mr Morton’s previ- 
ous book, were one of the 
several to decline to bid fbr 
a Lewinsky tell-all. It is 
thought that the publishing 
house’s attitude was 
coloured by Its agreement 
to publish a Hillary Clinton 
book about pets. 

But the public will not 
have to wait until next year 
before hearing Ms 
Lewinsky’s voice for the 
first time. The so-called 
Linda Tripp telephone 
tapes, in which the affair 
was revealed, will be 
released today. “You are 
going to detest both of them 
after you’ve heard them 
prattling on,” said one 
White House commentator. 



Saddam gone . . . but I don’t think the US can kill him’ 


Maggie O’Kane 

in Baghdad finds 
cracks in the 
terrified rhetoric 
of public loyalty 



French Film Festival in the 
al-Rashid theatre in the 
titty centre. Any irony in 
one tide. Walk to the Gal- 
lows, passed him by. 

In al-Amarah —300 miles 
j from the capital — a dozen 
of his comrades from Iraq’s 


I N a house in the sub* 
urbs of Baghdad, a 

Ba’atb party appara- 
tchik showered for 30 
minutes and then 
changed into a deep pink 
shirt and black trousers 
for the opening of the 
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ruling party were buried 
three dayB ago. Their exe- 
cutioners were a desperate 
band of opponents of Sad- , 
dam Hussein’s regime, em- 1 
boldened by talk of immi- 
nent Western air strikes. 
Their resistance in 
Amarah, an Iraqi city near 
the Iranian border, was 
bolstered by arms from 
Baghdad’s long-term 
enemy, Iran. 

The resistance had begun 
just as it did in February, 
with threats of foreign air 
raids - encouraging the 
regime’s- battered oppo- 
nents. In February, the cen- 
tre of the uprising was in 
the city of Babylon, where 
graffiti reading “Down 


down Saddam Hussein” 
began appearing on the 
streets. 

On the day that the 
United Nations secretary- 1 
general, Kofi Annan, ar- 
rived to broker peace tn 
that earlier crisis, six 
Ba’ath party members were 
shot dead leaving a Baby- 
lon football ground where 
they bad been training the 
so-called “people’s army”. ' 

This time, says a Ba’ath 
party member who cannot 
be named, *1 am certain 
there would have been an 
uprising if the [Western] 
attack had happened this 
weekend." Except, he adds, 
the Internal bloodletting 
“would have been worse 
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... I know the guy across 
the street hates me for 
being in the party and this 
time it would have been 
very very bloody." 

No one knows how many 
died In the 16 days of up- 
surge of popular defiance 
and the nfftelal counter- 
attack after the Gulf war. | 
The dead were burzed in 
their gardens because of 
the chaos in the streets. AU 
around Babylon, even 
today, are miles and miles 
of black stalks where loyal 
Republican Guard units 
scorched the palm planta- 
tions of the rebels. 

"Of course we want to see 
him gone,” says one man of 
his president. “I used to be- 
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lieve that the Americans 
knew where to get him and 
kill him but now 1 don’t 
think they can. So Instead 
they threaten to bomb the 
power station and the 
water plants and that only 
hurts us — the rich drink 
mineral water.” 

But publicly, on the 
streets of the capital, the 
pro-Saddam rhetoric and 
terrified expressions of loy- 
alty persist 

The director of Baghdad 
Zoo. Hisham Mohammed, 
explains patiently how 
Monica Lewinsky and 
Paula Jones were part of a 
Zionist conspiracy to force 
President Clinton to bomb 
Iraq. Dr Mohammed, aged 


42, one of the country's 
leading veterinarians, 
spent 12 years fighting on 
the front during the Iran- 
Iraq war of the 1980s. 

He lost one uncle and 
three cousins. His wife lost 
two brothers. He has spent 
the last seven years watch- 
ing ht« flnfmnls dying from 
viral and respiratory infec- 
tions because vaccines are 
tew due to the interna- 
tional sanctions in force 
against Iraq since its Gulf 
war deteat by the US-led 
alliance. 

He, like most Iraqis, is 
philosophical and helpless 
turn to page 2, column 3 

Iraq crisis, page 7 




BAGHDAD - SlNChE 
OR RETURN. SIR? 



International 


A Bosnian Muslim 
officer was aquitted of 
commanding a torture 
camp for Serbs. 
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Sketch 


Summit timetable aborted amid mutual threats □ Sharon urges the seizure of more Arab land 

Passions stirred Israel halts army pullout 

i i * ■ 


by man in tights 



Simon Hoggart 


I RAQ could still be bombed 
to smithereens. Britain's 
farmers face destitution. 
Diseased mine workers are 
dying by the score. 

The House of Lords was to 
debate all those yesterday. But 
first it had to settle one far 
more crucial matter the Lord 
Chancellor's tights. In the 
event Lord Irvine got his way 

by 145 votes to 115. and will 
now appear in {till drag only 
on ceremonial occasions. 

The sheer wondrous weird- 
ness of the British constitu- 
tion was summed up by the 

sight of his lordship in fUll> 

bottomed wig, black gown, 
knee-breeches, silver-buckled 
shoes and tights, listening in 
silence to a debate about 
whetber he would be able to 
divest himself of these gar- 
ments. depending on what he 
was up to at the time. 

It would have cheered 
things up if he’d grabbed the 
wig with both hands and 
screamed "Get it off me! I can’t 
stand it any more! Aaaighi" 
But he simply sat there with a 
sort of calm, post-prandial 
smile on his face. 

The peers were debating a 
report from the Committee on 
Procedure, which had decided 


—just — to recommend the 
Full Monty solution, as the 


Full Monty solution, as the 
Lord Chancellor bad asked. 

(The committee also res- 
cinded its recommendation 
that Lords should not be 
allowed to speak with their 
hands In their pockets. What- 
ever next? They’D, be allowed 
to speak with their mouths 
full, or eat with their elbows 
on the table.) 

Lord Boston, the committee 
chairman, said that “robust 
views" had been, expressed in 
committee. “Even these mod- 
est proposals were met by 
strong dissent," he revealed. 

If he had been describing a 
summit meeting, this would 
have translated as; “It was all 
we could do to stop them stran- 
gling each other with piano 
wire." In House of Lords- 
speak. however, it might 
merely mean that two mem- 
bers bad woken up. He said 
that after this "forthright*’ de- 


bate there had been no vote, 
"but there was a majority, not 
a very large majority, perhaps 
a bare majority, but a majority 
nonetheless, in support of the 
proposed changes". Peers tend 
to talk like this. It makes them 
feel, well, peerish. 

Lord Ferrers, a Tory, spoke 
against the changes, though 
he acknowledged that the 
Lord Chancellor had promised 
to keep his ordinary shoes 
“well-polished". That was a 
relief. Some of the more suspi- 
cious Tories might have been , 
expecting trainers. 

The matter was. Lord Fer- 
rers implied, nothing to do 
with Derry Irvine himself. It 
was a matter of the “stature, 
the dignity and indeed the 
awe in which the office of Lord 
Chancellor is held". 

You couldn’t have tempo- 
rary holders of the job saying 
"I don’t like this." any more 
than a Guards officer could 
say: **1 don’t like silly old bear- 
sk Ins." Or a strip dub visitor 
in Soho leave his dirty mac 
behind merely because it 
didn't look like rain. (He 
didn’t actually say the last bit. 
but I gave it to him to beef up 
bis argument.) 

Lord Strabolgi, one of the 
few Labour hereditaries, 
spoke in favour of change. 

“My Lords, we must move 
with the times!” be said. 

In the Upper House this Is 
daring, revolutionary talk, 
and there was a low ground- 
swell of grumbling dissent 
from the Conservatives. 

In a cool, refreshingly well- 
informed speech. Lord Lester, 
a Liberal barrister, pointed 
out that wigs and knee- 
breeches arrived long after 
the first Lord Chancellors. Or. 
as he put 1C “The antiquity of 
his dress does not match the 
antiquity of his office." 

Lord Ackner, a cross-bench 
lawyer, affected legal humour. 
‘It may be the horsehair 
which is preventing him from 
answering the question. ‘Why 
are you going back on so many 
of the promises you made in 
opposition?’ ” 

The theory that deadly wigs 
are making the Government 
go back on its promises was a 
new one to the peers, most of 
whom looked puzzled by it 

Baroness Young (Q also 
asked where it would all end. 
"We could come here in jeans 
and T-shirts, which appear to 
be national costume now.” 

The thought of the Baroness 
in a tight-fitting. possibly wet. 
T-shirt was too much for 
many of the peers, who had to 
leave for restorative tea and 
cakes. 


Review 


Murky motives 
in Malesville 


Lyn Gardner 


The Mack Dahlia 

Derby Playhouse 


T HERE can be few more 
bleak dedications than 
the one that James Ellroy 
gave tn his novel The Black 
Dahl ia — “Mother; 29 years 
later, tills validation in 
blood." 

Geneva Hilikcr Ellroy's 
body had been found dumped 
in the bushes in a sleazy area 
of LA in 1958, when her son, 
James, was just 10. 

The actual inspiration of 
Black Dahlia was another un- 
solved murder, that of Elisa- 
beth Short In the 1940s. The 
silent spectre of that death 
hangs over Mike Alfreds’ 
stage adaptation just as surely 
as the dead Short, her blood- 
less body mutilated, haunts 
LA police officer Bucky Blei- 
chert and his partner Leland 
Blanchard. 

There arc other demons too: 
Blanchard is still fixated on 
the disappearance of his kid 
sister many years before. In 
Ellroy’s twilight world, 
women tend to be dead, absent 
or double-crossing vixens. 
This is Malesville writ large. 

The question h an g i n g over 
Alfreds’ adaptation is not how 
he has done it but why? From 
the opening scenes in the LA 
police academy gym. in which 
strung-out Bucky and tor- 
tured Blanchard square up for 
a boxing match. Alfreds’ pro- 
duction captures exactly the 
right atmosphere of creeping 
corruption and weary 
cynicism. 

Nobody is innocent here, 
certainly not the eager Bucky. 
who started down the slippery 
slope when he shopped his for- 


mer friends to get his police 
badge, and who finds himself 
in free-fall when he gets in- 
volved In the Short murder in- 
vestigation. itself being used 
to further the political ambi- 
tions of police department 
chiefs. 

What Is interesting about 
the evening is that you are 
never quite sure whether the 
corruption comes entirely 
from external sources or is an 
Integral part of the flawed psy- 
ches of these men with their 
messed-up lives. 

Or to put it another way; 
does the job pollute, or does it 
attract those whose souls are 
already tarnished? 

Alfreds’ production is as 
agile as the boxers in the ring. 
Just as hard-hitting, and it is 
played with a fierce, nimble 
intensity by an ensemble of 35 
an an Ingenious set by Peter 
McKintosh. 

It Is undeniably gripping, 
even i£ at three hours plus, it 
is overlong and pretty compli- 
cated in the plotting 
department 

But however well it Is done 
— and that is very well indeed 
I — I wonder whether it really 
tells us anything new abou t a 
world that has already been 
covered by movies from Chi- 
natown to LA Confidential 

There is also the violence. 

In its graphic, stomach-turn- 
ing descriptions of female deg- ! 
radatlon and mutilation, it 
tells us rather more than is 
necessary. It’s not that I don’t j 
want to know, but that I al- 
ready do. 

The locker door that swings 
open with a shock to reveal the 
murderer’s secret stash of 
pickled human innards is art; 
the description of poor Elisa- 
beth Short's terrible, tortured 
end is pornography. 
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‘Grab more 
hills. 

Whatever is 
seized will be 


ours. 

Whatever isn’t 
seized will 
end up in 
their hands’ 


Japanese 
spending 


Ariel Sharon, 
Israeli defence 
minister 
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Binyamin Netanyahu, the Israeli prime minister, tells parliament yesterday: The Palestinians will test os every day 3 
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David Shanrock In Jerusalem 


I SRAEL yesterday sus- 
pended its commitment 
to give territory back to 
the Palestinians, saying 
that their leader. Yasser 
Arafat, must first publicly 
retract a pledge to declare 
statehood next May. 

The announcement came as 
the country's foreign minis- 
ter. Ariel Sharon, uiged Jew- 
ish settlers to grab more West 
Bank land to keep it out of 

Pales tinian hands. 

“Everyone should take 
action, should run, should 
grab more hills. Well expand 
the area. Whatever is seized 
will be ours. Whatever isn’t 
seized will end up in their 
hands. That’s the way it will 
be ... That’s what must be 


done now,” Mr Sharon told a 
political gathering late on 
Sunday. 

His comments — also 
broadcast on radio — were 
quickly followed by an an- 
nouncement in parliament by 
the prime minister. Binyamin 
Netanyahu, that the army's 
| withdrawal from part of the 
I West Bank, due to start 
yesterday. was being 
suspended. 

I These declarations are the 
latest hostilities in the war of 
words that has raged ever 
since Mr Arafat and Mr Ne- 
tanyahu signed a “land-for-se- 
curity*’ pact in late October, 
after talks at the Wye River 
plantation In Maryland bro- 
kered by the United States. 

The accord envisaged Israel 
withdrawing from 13 per cent 
of the West Bank over a three- 


month period to be completed 
by the end of January. Both 
sides had pledged to avoid 
“unilateral actions”, but Is- 
rael has announced that con- 
struction of a big new Jewish 
neighbourhood in annexed 
east Jerusalem will begin — a 
move that was condemned by 
Washington. 

Over the weekend, Mr Ara- 
fat told Palestinian support- 
ers at a West Bank rally that 
he would declare a Palestin- 1 
ian state on May 4, when the 
five-year-old Oslo interim ac- j 
cords expire. 

Mr Arafat added that Jeru- 1 
salem would be the capital 
and that “our rifle is ready” 
to defend the city, which has 
been entirely in Israel’s 
hands since the 1967 war. 
Around 200,000 Palestinians 
live in east Jerusalem. 


Mr Netanyahu, in a speech 
frequently Interrupted by 
hecklers, told the Knesset yes- 
terday: T do not intend to im- 
plement any withdrawal un- 
der these circumstances . . . 
until these things are cor- 
rected in public." 

As the Israeli parliament 
began a twoday debate on the 
Wye accord, the prime minis- 
ter added that he would 
reconvene his cabinet tomor- ; 
row to review the suspension 
of the withdrawal. On Sunday | 
evening. Israeli and Palestin- 
ian negotiators had agreed 
that Israel would pull back 
from 2 per cent of the West 
Bank by the weekend. 

In spite of this latest delay, 
it is still likely that the Wye 
agreement will be imple- 
mented. The terms are as- 
sured the support of some 90 


of 120 Knesset members and 
Mr Netanyahu's speech was 
mainly aimed at hardliners 
who have threatened to topple 
his coalition. 

Portraying himself as a 
tough negotiator. Mr Netan- 
yahu said: "The Palestinians 
will test us every day and we 
will stand firm.” 

One Arafat adviser. Ahmed 
Tibi, responded that the 
Israeli prime minister was 
“trying to avoid and escape 
implementation". 

Yesterday Jewish settlers 
from Kedumim, five miles 
west of the mainly Arab city 
of Nablus in the West Bank, 
attempted to set up two trail- 
ers on a hilltop. 

Kedumim's mayoress. Dan- 
iels Weiss, told Israel radio 
that the group had been en- 
couraged by Mr Sharon’s 


statements: “We understood 
that the attitude of the Israeli 
government is that he who 
holds the land determines pol- 
icy and we are acting accord- 
ingly." 

The settlers were later re- 
moved by Israeli police, but 
said they would be returning. 

Before his Knesset speech 
Mr Netanyahu called Mr Ara- 
fat to seek clarifications of his 
weekend comments, but said 
he was not satisfied with the 
answers he got 

But in an attempt to soften 
their leader’s words, two se- 
nior Arafat aides said the Pal- 
estinians were committed to 
the Wye accord and that talk 
about statehood in May was 
intended to prod Israel so that 
negotiations on a permanent 
peace agreement would not 
dragon. 
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US manufacturers in deal to buy 
off legal threat to future profits 


Lhn BucUnftfiam and 
Mark Tran In Now York 


T HE world's most power- 
ful cigarette manufac- 
turers yesterday agreed 
to pay $206 billion (£135 
billion) In an attempt to dis- 
pose of the most potent legal 
threat to their future profits. 

The deal is the largest in- 
dustrial settlement ever se- 
cured and will force the 
tobacco giants to atop adver- 
tising to young people and to 
fluid a raft of anti-smoking 
measures. White House 
spokesman Joe Lockhart said 
President Clinton saw the 
settlement as "an important 
step in the fight to reduce 
teen smoking." 

Despite the size of the com- 


pensation — which involves 
an initial payment of $12 
billion and 2S yearly instal- 
ments — shares soared In cig- 
arette groups such as Philip 
Morris, maker of Marlboro, 
RJ Reynolds, whose brands 
Include Camel, and British 
American Tobacco, maker of 
[ Lucky Strike. The deal also 
included Lorillard Tobacco. 

Investors are relieved that 
the threat of damaging legal 
action, which costs the indus- 
try more than £1 billion a 
year in lawyers’ charges, has 
been ringfenced. 

The industry stfll faces the 
threat that tobacco will be 
regulated by the Food and 

Drug Adminis tr ation 

The eventual size of the 
payout will depend on how 
many US states sign up to the 


deal. So far eight of the states 
have agreed to the package. 
Another 30 are expected to 
sign up by the end of the 
week, although the refusal to 
agree by more than two or 
three states could scupper the 
entire package. 

By silencing the largest 
suits, tobacco companies also 
hope to dampen the chances 
that litigation will spread to 
other countries. 

Executives believe the 
price is worth paying to buy 
some industrial peace. It will 
allow them to concentrate on 
rapidly growing territories, 
such as China 

Public health advocates de- 
clined to recommend whether 
the states should embrace the 
settlement. Diane Canova, i 
speaking for the American 
Heart Association, said fed- I 
eral legislation was still i 
needed to give the Food and 
Drug Administration author- 1 
ity over tobacco products. I 
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Hotline 


Everyone's Offering you cheaper gas 
hills. But among ail the claims ami offers, 
how on earth do you know what*s the best 
deal tor you? 
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‘We want Saddam gone’ 


continued from page one 
when it comes to his coun- 
try’s fate. He has spent a life- 
time watching his relatives 
and animals die. “It’s in 
God’s hands. The United 
States is strong and powerful 
but God is stronger. It Is He 
who is sending hurricanes, 
typhoons and floods to the 
Americas. That is their pun- 
ishment for what they are 
i doing to us.” 

Two miles away in the Ca- 
nal Hotel, painted in the blue 
and white colours of the 
United Nations, the three- 
storey building awaits the 
arrival of the UN weapons in- 
spectors, due to fly in later 
today. It was President Sad- 
dam’s decision to cease any 
co-operation with the Inspec- 


tors that prompt e d the latest 
Western threat to bomb Iraq. 

In the capital yesterday, at 
the end of a lingering sum- 
mer, they never knew how 
close such punitive action 
had come when Washington 
suspended the operation at 
the weekend. 

But having twice come to 
the brink of attack this year, 
people are reduced to fatigue 
and indifference. 

“It's no big deal Nobody 
even mentioned U at schooL 
We've got used to it,” says 16- 
year-old Samir Fahlm- 

Her father, Adrian, a com- 
poser and orchestral director 
is equally nonchalant: 
'They’ve bombed us before 
and they bombed Vietnam fin- 
years. The Vietnamese kept 


them out of Vietnam and weH 
keep the Americans out” 

At the zoo, Dr Mohammed 
is more preoccupied about 
how to get his most important 
animal, his Siberian tiger, 
Mandua, back from, the hid- 
ing place where he was put in 
case of bombing 
Mandura. he says, is “the 
oldest, the cleverest and 
meanest survivor of the war”. 
AH his offspring have died 
from infection and malnutri- 
tion, except one hardy son. 

“He's much cleverer than 
the lion,” Dr Mohammed 
says. ’The problem is that 
every time we catch him or 
try to move him we have to 
find a new tactic, because he 
always seems to know what 
we are going to do." 



It's easy. Just call the new service from 
Which? - the Which? Gas Bills Hotline. For a 
one-off payment of Just £12.95 we’ll show you 
which company offers you personally the 
highest savings and the best value. 




Simply call and tell us how much gas you've 
used in the last year tarid up the kWh figures on 
each of your last four quarterly gas bills). We’ll 
feed this into our gas tariff database, which will 
work out what your annual bill would be from 
each of the gas companies in your area. 


Wfe can still help even if you don't have these 
figures. Just tell us the type of house you live In, 
how many bedrooms, whether you use gas for 
heating or cooking, or both. And we'll estimate 
your likely bills. 
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In both cases we'll past you all the facts In 
writing, including details on where and how you 
can pay your gas bills and the incentives each 
company is offering you to sign up. 

) You can pay the £12.95 fee by Amex, 

Diners', MasterCard, Switch or Visa. A 
7 smal1 amount for a personal and 
completely independent service that could 
save you a great deal of money. We've been 
helping consumers for over 40 years now. Why 
not let' us help you too? 


Call aur G*s Bills Hotline and quote reference GBDY9B. 
Plea* haw your credit or debit card IS hand. 


0845 600 40 50 


Our operator, person*. Calls will bp charged at your phone 

company 4 local rate. Mwida, lo Frida, 8.30am to 0.00pm. Saturday to lpm 
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Happy days are here . . . fhe government's decision means that Japanese children will be quids in, and so, it is hoped, will be makers of video g«wi«»g 


Japanese children told: here’s some extra 
spending money and don’t save a single yen 


Jonathan Watts 
in Tokyo 

J APANESE toy and 
video game makers 
were rubbing their 
hands with glee yester 
day as the government de- 
cided to give children cash 
hand-outs in its latest attempt 
to get the nation spending. 

As part of a record £118 
billion economic stimulus 
package, Tokyo plans to bpnd 
out about £100 in shopping 
vouchers to 35 mm ion people 
— including everyone under 
the age of 16 and over the age 
Of 64. 

The decision to issue , the 
coupons, which must be spent 
within six months, follows 
the failure of more conven- 
tional methods to boost con- 
sumption. A special tax cut 
in April, tor example, made 
little impact on the economy 
because anxious adults squir- 
reled the windfall away in 
savings accounts. 

Children, however, can be 
expected to take their respon- 
sibilities to spend more seri- 
ously, not least because the 
money should arrive soon 
after the toshl dama (new 
year’s gift) season — tradi- 
tionally a busy time tor toy 
retailers. 

According to interviews on 
the TBS network, many 
young Japanese already have 
their eyes on ski-boards and 
videogames. 

That is good news for Ban- 
dai, Sony and Sega — ■ all 
three of which are planning 
to launch new game machines 
in the next few months — but 
not everybody is happy about 
the new scheme. 

Consumer groups complain 
that the government is foster- 
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ing an unhealthymaterialism 
among young people. 
Retailers are worried about 
forgeries. And Japan's large 
community of Korean resi- 
dents is up In arms because 


| foreigners are likely to be ax 
eluded from the scheme, even 
if they pay taxes. 

Economic analysts have 
also poured scorn on the 
| vouchers, saying they will 


have little effect on spending 
because parents win use them 
to buy daily necessities snri 
save the equivalent in cash. 

The prime minister, Keizo 
Obuchi, however, has ac- 
cepted the scheme as the po- 
litical price he has to pay for 
the parliamentary support of 
New Komeito. the opposition 
party that first floated the 
coupon idea. 

The ffimnw minister, Kii- 
rfii Miyazawa. said the gov- 
ernment was willing to ex- 
plore every possibility to drag 
Japan out of recession. Last 
month, for example, parlia- 
ment passed the "Happy Mon- 
day” law, which, created two 
new threeday weekends in 
the hope that consumers will 
use the prolonged leisure 
time to spend more. 

Such bizarre measures are 
a sign of stimulus fatigue. In 
the past seven years, Japan 
has adopted seven major 
pump-priming measures — 
usually a combination of pub- 
lic spending and i-ht cuts — to 
try to jump-start the econo- 
my, but without much 
success. 

Unemployment is at a re- 
cord high and Japan’s gross 
domestic product is expected . 
to decline by L8 per cent dur- 
ing the current financial 
year. Underlining the prob- 
lems, the ^government an- 
nounced yesterday that bank- 
ruptcies rose tor the 22 nd 
consecutive month in Octo- 
ber, while steel production 
declined by II per cent com- 
| pared with last year. 

According to Taiichi Sa- 
kaiya, head of- the Economic 
Planning Agency, yesterday’s 
stimulus package — fh<* third 
this year — will put Japan 
back on a path toward growth 
in 1999. 


As well as the coupon plan, 
the key spending commit- 
ments are £39.5 billion in in- ' 
frastructure investment. £30 
billion in corporate and in- 
come tax cuts, and £29.5 
billion in funds for businesses 
hit by the credit crunch- 

investors, however, gave 
the package only a tepid wel- 
come, saying it contained few 
surprises. Despite the news, 
the yen was little changed 
against the dollar and the 
Nikkei index of the Tokyo 
stock market made only mod- 
est gains. 

Analysts said disappoint- 
ment focused on the absence 
of plans to reverse the April 
1997 hike in the consumption 
tax, Japan’s VAT, to 5 per' 


Lib Dems 
may vote 
on Labour 
link-up 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


T HE Liberal Democrat 
leadership was last 
night edging towards 
a ballot of all party 
members to resolve tensions 
between Paddy Ashdown and 
his critics over the party’s 
relationship with Labour. 

After the turbulent week- 
end which followed last 
week's joint statement on co- 
operation with Tony Blair, 
Mr Ashdown was last night 
toeing the Lib Dans' federal 
executive in an emergency 
meeting at Westminster. 

He told them they had a 
"great opportunity” to cam- 
paign for proportional repre- 
sentation (PR) at Westminster 
as a result of the Jenkins 
report and to “practise the 
kind of politics we preach. 
You cannot argue or indeed 
campaign for PR and object to 
the cooperative style of poli- 
tics which it will usher in.” 

Though the sentiment is 
hard for Liberal Democrats to 
dispute in theory, practice is 
different. Given the vehe- 
mence of some criticism it 
was widely predicted that Mr 
Ashdown would have to face a 
special conference in the new 
year, convened by activists 
who fear that the party's iden- 
tity is at risk if it gets lured 
into closer partnership with 
Labour. 

But Mr Ashdown, who be- 
lieves that such cooperation 
is inevitable to achieve the 
Lib Dem goal of electoral 
reform, was suspected of pre- 
ferring a party ballot as the 
“most decisive, quicker and 1 
cheaper option”. 

It could be completed before , 
Christmas — leaving the Lib 
Dems united, one way or an- ' 
other, to face a string of elec- 
tions in 1999. 

Mr Ashdown is upbeat and j 
likely to get his way. But the I 
authorised version of the lat- 
est Tony and Paddy act — 
that it arose spontaneously 
from the aftermath of the Jen - 1 
kins report — is being ques- 
tioned by senior colleagues. 
They do not believe their 
leader was as threatened by 
outright Labour hostility to 
the report as has been sug- 
gested. “I think the planning 


cent — a move that is widely 
blamed for triggering the cur- 
rent recession. 

Supermarket ehafns have 
recently had great success 
with “5 per cent consumption 
taxsales”. . 

Yesterday, however, Mr 
Obuchi dismissed such calls, 
insisting that the govern- 
ment’s existing stimulus 
package was “timely and 

effective” . 

In a nationally televised 
address, he told the nation: i 
“We want to demonstrate to 
the world our determination 
to put our economy back on 
track” — a sentiment that 
Japanese children will no 
doubt share in the coming 
months. 


for this had been in hand for 
some time,” said one. 

"Paddy's a great man for 
momentum. I think he had 
brought the Prime Minister to 
a certain view and didn't 
want him to go away and 
have second thoughts. He 
wanted to strike while the 
iron was hot-" 

Either way, party strate- 
gists are desperate to get the 
current row out of the way as 
soon as possible and yester- 
day allies, including deputy 
leader Alan Beith, rallied to 
his support 

Complaining that last 
week’s statement, which 
caught most Labour and Lib 
Dem MPs on the hop, was 
misunderstood. Mr Beith said 
it was partly a continuation of 
existing arrangements on 
constitutional reform. 

It could also extend discus- 
sion into other policy areas 
where the two parties agree, 
though these would not be 
whole subject areas, such as 
health and education, but par- 
ticular policies and projects 
"where there is enough agree- 
ment to make it worthwhile. 
We shall continue to fight 
pretty bard in areas of 
disagreement.” 

Criticism of Mr Ashdown's 
growing intimacy with Mr 
Blair, very much a personal 
relationship, is matched on 
the Labour side, at national 
and local level where hostility 
between councillors and ac- 
tivists varies in different 
parts of the country. It mat- 
ters less to Labour because it 
is so much the huger party. 

In the South, where the 
Tories were, until the Tory 
election disaster, the domi- 
nant political force and com- 
mon enemy, relations are eas- 
ier except in cities where Lib 
Dems and Labour compete di- 
rectly for votes — - such as 
Simon Hughes's inner-Lon- 
don seat in the former Labour 
stronghold of North South- 
wark and Bermondsey. 

There are similar tensions 
in big northern cities such as 
Sheffield and Liverpool. 

In his speech in the federal 
executive Mr Ashdown 
stressed last night “This is 
not about pulling our 
punches. We will oppose vig- 
orously where we disagree 
with the Government” 


Knives out for top fur shop clients 


Activists target 
customers of 
royal furrier on 
stolen database 

Amelia G en t l e ma n 


A nimal rights activists 
last night threatened a 
campaign of harass- 
ment against fur-wearing 
members of the aristocracy 
following the apparent theft 
or the royal furrier’s client 
database. 

Prominent customers of 
Caiman Links have already 
been targeted by activists 
after the shop’s client list was 
distributed among militant 
anti-fur protesters. 

Police were last night inves- 
tigating how their addresses 
and telephone numbers came 
to be in the hands of cam- ; 
paigners. Customers named ; 
on the leaked list voiced 
mounting alarm as activists 
warued them they could ex- 
pect to be individually 
targeted. 

Caiman Links, London, 
supplies tors to the Queen 
and the Queen Mother; the 
customer list' circulated by. 
Fur-Free London Includes 
lords, ladies and countesses 
— and gives, precise details of 
the type and quantity of tor 
they have bought or had 




For game: A week ofaetkm against the trade began yesterday 


repaired at the Shop. One of 
the most militant groups to 
have received the list, the An- 
imal Liberation Front, 
warned of direct action 
against some people on the 
list "Anyone who would be 
perceived as a high profile fur 
wearerwould .be seen as a le- 
gitimate target tor the ALF, 
hi as much as their property 
and equipment could possibly 
be targeted," a spo k esman 
said. 

But personal attacks would 
be out of the question. 

Activists have used the list 
to. send a hoax bankruptcy 
notice concerning the firm to 
at least 50 customers, to the 
letter. Caiman .Links appears 
to make an abject apology for 


the leak of chants’ details, 
and a nn ou nc e s that it win he 

dosing as a result 

Two police officers stood 
guard outside the Knlghts- 
b ridge store yesterday. A let- 
ter from Fur-Free London 
suggested that the shop could 
be targeted during a week of 
action against the for trade 
which began yesterday. 

John Gratter, the shop’s 
manager, dealt with a stream 
of rails from anxious custom- 
ers. “We are not closing 
down. The- customers are 
oviously very upset, but 
there’s no truth in this 
whatsoever.” 

He denied the activists* 

rfwlm .that the information 
had been obtained through an 


internal source. “We do not 
know how the Information 
was obtained and the whole 
issue is in the hands of the 
police, in due course we will 
write to all our customers to 
reassure them and apologise 
for the inconvenience.” 

Jan Brown, a British Fur 
Trade spokeswoman, had 
been called in to to help 

hanrllg the c risis. She insisted 

that the leak had not come 
from the shop or its five staff, j 
“This is clearly an attempt to 
intimidate clients," she said. 

Fur-Free London spokes- 
man Paul Jones said: “We 
have the tames, addresses 
and telephone numbers of 
every one of their customers, 
including lords and larire ft 
has been circulated around- 
the animal rights movement 
We’re not suggesting anyone 
does anything Illegal, just 
sends letters or calls them." 

A spokesman for the Coali- 
tion to Abolish the Fur Trade, 
which also has the list, added: 
“Anyone on this list should 
be thinifing very hard about 
the tor trade and their in- 
i volvement in it” 

One of those on the list, 

I Betty Ford, from south. Lon- 
i dim, said last night "I think 
these animal rights activists 
should an be shot They do 
mare harm than good. Fur is 
the. most becoming thing a 
woman can wear, but at the 
moment you cannot wear it 
because public opinion is so 
strongly against it” 
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Gunman 

gets four 
life terms 


A man was Jailed for 

Life yesterday after 
shooting a police* 
man killing a police 
dog and then turning the gun 
on his ex-girlfriend, 

Adam Wiilmott, aged 33. 
was given four life sentences 
at Oxford crown court after 
admitting the attacks, pe 
court heard that he had had 
his firearms certificate 
returned in 1995 after a previ- 
ous conviction for bidding an- 
other girlfriend hostage at 
gunpoint, when he also shot 
at a police chief inspector. 

Wiilmott was jailed for 18 
months in 1987 after admit- 
ting falsely impr ison ing the 
woman and her boyfriend and 
making threats to kill. 

In the latest incident, he 
blasted Ian Churms. a police 
constable and dog handler, in 
the knee, before hitting the 
German shepherd dog. Bryn, 
with a single shot He then 
shot former girlfriend Susan 
Sturgess in the back and 
thigh before she escaped to a 
policeman's house near Well- 
ingborough. Northerns. 

Mr Justice Scott-Baker said 
the decision to return the fire- 
arms certificate to Wiilmott 
was a “very serious error of 
judgment” and a “matter of 
considerable disquiet”. 

1 The firearms situation had 
been investigated by North- 
amptonshire police, and the 
judge was assured “the most 
stringent rules in relation to 
firearms" were now in place. 

Sentencing Wiilmott, the 
judge told him: ‘it is clear 
that you are In certain cir- 
cumstances, as this case illus- 
trates. unstable and poten- 
tially very dangerous. You 
should never have been 
trusted to possess a lethal 
weapon.” 

Because of his previous 
conviction he would he jailed 
for life twice on two separate 
counts of wounding with in- 
tent He was also jailed for life 
for possessing a firearm with 
intent to endanger life and 
given another life sentence 
for aggravated burglary. 

Wiilmott, a self-employed 
builder, also got three months 
for shooting the dog Bryn. 

Mr Justice Scott-Baker 
added: “You will serve six 
years from today before you 
are considered for parole.” 

The court heard that Wiil- 
mott accosted Mrs Sturgess, 
aged' 43, after she returned I 
home with her 20-year-old 1 
daughter from a pub skittle? 
match by punching her and 
threatening her with a knife. , 
She fled to the police officer’s j 
house and after the police I 


ELIZABETH 1 

Elizabeth was born in Greenwich on September 7 1533 into 
an eccentric Tudor family. Her childhood was marked by 
danger; her father, Henry, had her mother, Anne Boleyn, 
executed and many stepmothers later she was imprisoned 
by her sister Mary in the Tower of London. She became 
Queen in 1558 after the death of Mary. 


JANE AUSTEN 

Austen was bom on December 16 1775 in the Hampshire village 
of Steventon where her father was a rector. She was the seventh 
child or a family of eight six boys and two girls. She used her 
unconventional upbringing in an extensive network of 
relationships by blood and friendship for the settings, charac- 
ters and su faject matter of her novels. 


CHERIE BOOTH 

Booth was bora in Liverpool on September 23 1954, one of 
seven daughters. Her father Tony an actor in Till Death Us 
Do Fart, was rarely at home. She was brought up as a good 
Catholic girl by her mother Gale, a former actress, and her 
Booth grandparents. 

Research: Maryvonne GreWer, R&l 


Lone parents ‘can produce happy children’ 


Head praises traditional family 
values but claims ‘the reality is 
that will not always be possible’ 


Rebecca Smfthere 
Education Correspondent 


S INGLE parents can 
bring up children just 
as well as traditional 
families, the leader of 
independent girls' schools 
said yesterday. 

There were plenty of 
“happy, well-adjusted” people 
around — including the 
Prime Minister's wife Cherie 
Booth — who did not have a 
conventional upbringing. 

In her opening address to 
200 members of the Girls' 
School Association at its 
annual conference in Glas- 


gow, president Jackie Ander- 
son questioned the idealisa- 
tion of the family by the cur- 
rent and previous 
governments. 

The green paper this month 
rightly emphasised the desir- 
ability of traditional family 
values, said Mrs Anderson, 
headmistress of King’s Hi gh 
school. Warwick. But. she 
added: “The reality is that 
that will not always be 
possible.” 

As well as Cherie Booth — 
who was looked after by her 
grandmother from the age of 
six weeks — there were many 
successful historical figures 
such as Elizabeth I and novel- 


ist Jane Austen who were not 
brought up in conventional 
two-parent families. 

Cherie Booth's mother Gale 
had to go out to work when 
she and her two small daugh- 
ters were abandoned by her 
husband, actor Tony Booth. 

Mrs Anderson, herself mar- 
ried for 35 years, said Eliza- 
beth I was “a highly success- 
ful leader whose home life 
offered a series of role models 
who taught her how to avoid 
following in their footsteps”. 

More seriously, Jane Aus- 
ten benefited from an ex- 
tended family where her 
brother was happily brought 
up by his aunt and uncle. 

Mrs Anderson told the bead 
teachers that a loving stable 
relationship made children 
resilient to long-term damage 
despite the inevitable trauma 
of their parents' break-up. 
“One person can be sufficient 


to nurture a well-balanced in- 
dividual” she said. “I realise 
that grandmas are in short 
supply, either pursuing their 
own careers or far distant 
but family friends and neigh- 
bours can be a great support 
to a child-” 

Mrs Anderson, whose 
grandmother played a major 
role In her upbrin g in g , said 
fathers could ease the pain oT 
a break-up by keeping in 
touch with their daughters 
via phone, post and even E- 
mafl. She conceded that ab- 
sent fathers often became 
“fantasy figures" for teenage 
daughters , held up as perfect 
parents despite their limited 
role in their lives. Boys went 
off the rails “spectacularly” 
as a result of divorce, but 
girls coped much better, al- 
beit with some loss of self- 
esteem. 

Long suffering single moth- 


ers should be praised rather 
than pilloried. “If you look at 
it. It tends to be mothers who 
try to do a job and look after 
the children as welL They feel 
failures because their mar- 
riage h aa gone wrong, and I 
don't see any point in harping 
on about that We must be 
positive and move forward." 

Speaking at the start of 
European Drugs Prevention 
Week, Mrs Anderson said 
drug culture was now part of 
society and had to be tackled 
because of its potentially dev- 
astating impact 

“It is not a problem con- 
fined to the inner cities” she 
said. “In an- increasingly 
wealth conscious society, all 
children and sometimes from 
a disturbingly young age, are 
vulnerable to the transitory 
thrill of drugs, which are as 
available in every town and 
village as chewing gum — 


perhaps more so if the village 
shop has dosed.” 

The School Standards Min- 
ister, Estelle Morris, urged 
head teachers not to automat- 
ically expel nhlldrun found to 
be using drugs at school. It 
was important for schools to 
strike the right balance be- 
tween p unishment and wel- 
fare. Exclusion should be 
automatic for drug 
trafficking. 

Miss Morris also an- 
nounced new cash help of 
£2SL5 millio n over the next 
three years to help schools 
and youth services teach chil- 
dren about drugs. 

The Secondary Heads 
Association later warned that i 
the advice — to be published ! 
in New Drugs Guidance for 
Schools tomorrow — sent out 
the wrong signals about the 
acceptability of drugs to both 
teachers and parents. 


were alerted, went back home 
presuming Wiilmott had left 
the area, although he had 
parked just 200 yards away. 

Michael Stokes, QC, prose- 
cuting. said: “They went 
home thinking the traumatic 
events were over but in real- 
ity they were just beginning." 

Within minutes Wiilmott 
appeared at the back door 
with a 22 rifle. U6 rounds of 
ammunition and a silencer 
for the weapon. 

Mr Stokes said: “These two 
women were clearly terrified. 
They screamed and Claire 
went upstairs and was bang- 
ing on the window trying to 
attract the attention of foe 
two police officers who were 
still in the street.” 

Wiilmott dragged Mrs Stur- 
gess outside and was then ap- 
proached by PC Churms, ‘who 
told him to drop the gun. “He 
was then shot quite deliber- 
ately by the defendant who 
was probably trying to hit 
him in the knee. PC Churms 
released the dog. which ran 
towards the defendant and 
Mrs Sturgess. The dog ap- 
pears to have got hold of her 
and Wiilmott released his 
grip on her. There were then 
two rapid shots. 

“One of the shots hit Mrs 
Sturgess in the right 
shoulder. The other was 
aimed at the dog who was 
shot in the neck and who 
crawled a few inches and then 
died. There must have been a 
fourth shot because Mrs Stur- 
gess was also sbot in the left 
thigh." 

In the confusion Mrs Stur- 
gess managed to run across 
the road back to the home of 
the police officer, Pat Harris. 

But Wiilmott then smashed 
in the glass of the back door 
of the police officer’s home. 
PC Harris', a karate instruc- 
tor. said he was “petrified and 
helpless" as the gunman 
broke in. but determined to 
protect his family. 

As Wiilmott climbed the 
stairs, PC Harris grabbed the 
gun and fought with him. 
The rifle went off again and 
the pair fell down the stairs. 
PC Harris overpowered Wiil- 
mott and he was arrested. 

When detectives went to 
Willmott's house they found 
an arsenal of weapons. 

Anne Rafferty, defending, 
told the court that Wiilmott 
was a diabetic who had been 
recently given the wrong pre- 
scription of Insulin. “He has 
always felt In bis heart that 
his behaviour that night was 
affected by the wrong pre- 
scription of insulin given him 
some weeks earlier." 


Government throws lifeline to 
the heavily burdened farmers 


Brown unveils aid package warning of shake-up for EU agriculture 


James MeUdO 


T HE Government yester- 
day threw hard hit 
farmers a £120 million 
lifeline but warned their 
future could be secured only 
by a shake-up in European 
agriculture. 

Nick Brown, the Agricul- 
ture Minister, unveiled an 
emergency aid package that 
will provide further subsidies 
for livestock farmers, particu- 
larly in the hills, and the 
extra use of EU funds to bal- 
ance currency fluctuations. 

He nude clear the cash, half 
from the European Union, 
was meant to help farmers 
“through exceptionally diffi- 
cult times" which have seen 
the industry sink to Its worst 
depression since the 1930s. 

Farmers' leaders welcomed 
the package as a safety net for 
some "teetering on the brink 
of financial collapse" while 
conservationists warned the 
help was "little more than a 
sticking plaster over a long- 
term problem". 




Farmers at a cattle sale near York last year after beef sales restrictionsPHcrrooRAPHt jowkkles 


other aid. worth £150 million. I representing fanners across ) have not passed on big cuts In 


provided in recent months. the north of England, says the farm gate prices to consumers. 


Farmers get about £2.3 £8.400 average Income for cat- Tim Yeo, Opposition agri- 


billion a year through EU tie and beef forms in the hills culture spokesman, welcomed 


Common Agriculture Policy could have dropped well be- the announcement But he 


Mr Brown accepted formers arrangements. Help with anti- low £4,000 before the effects of told Mr Brown in the Corn- 


bad suffered from a marked I BSE measures accounted for I the new help are felt. 


deterioration in business as another £1.3 billion help over 
well as poor weather that had the last two years. 


mons: “The reason this 






delayed the sale of their ani- 
mals to an already over- 
crowded market. 

The export ban on beef Im- 
posed by the EU in 1996 be- 
cause or the BSE crisis had 
been followed by the collapse 


I A West Cout. try fioD* fee, shows them « -e^try butnpkios-, and which the RSPCA has condemn 


Government figures reveal payments to hill formers with the downturn in form in- 


average farm incomes dipped adult beef cows by about a comes, like the downturn in 


by nearly 40 per cent from third on 1997 levels. 


the economy, was made In 


£24,600 In 1996/97 to £15,000 in Mr Brown hoped EU minis - Downing Street The level of 
1997/98 and this financial ters would next week pave the the pound during the last 18 
year’s figures are expected to way for an end to the beef ex- months has been a far more 
be much worse. Only cereal port tan Imposed when the important ran-a. of failing 


be much worse. Only cereal 


of export markets for sheep formers are earning more in then Tory government admit- farm incomes than the 
and pigs due to the strong real terms than they were in ted a possible link between weather. 


pound and financial crises in the early 1990s, and even their BSE in cattle and new variant 


West Country folk go wild over TV 
‘yokel’ ad for tinned rice pudding 


Russia and the Far East. 

The package comes on top of 


incomes have dived recently. 
The hill farming initiative. 


CJD in humans. 


"Will you confirm the total 
value of this package barely 


Amena Gow M cnian 


The aid demonstrated the matches the underspend on 
Government’s commitment to the agriculture budget during 


Scratching a living 

Farm income. EOOOs per (arm Q 1996/97 

Q 10 20 


rural communities but trad- 
ing conditions would remain 


the last two years?” 

Ben Gill, president of the 


tough and the longer term National Fanners' Union, 
future depended on reform said the package could not 


A TELEVISION adver- 
tisement for Ambro- 
sia’s turned rice pud- 
ding has struck a soar note 
with viewers In the West 
Country, who claim to be 
disgusted at its portrayal of 
them as country bumpkins. 

The £3 million campaign 
features a Devon former 
riding a cow, with a 
reworked version of the 
pop song Go West, sung in a 
country drawl by local folk 
icons The Worse 1$. 

Claire Gordon, deputy- 
leader of Taunton Deane 
council In Somerset, last 
ldefet condemned the advert 
as reinforcing a “yokel 
image” of the West Country. ■ 


AO type* 


for more competitive and sus- cure the ills of all farmers. 


tainable agriculture. 


‘We need continued govem- 


*rt must reduce the burden ment and Bank of F-ngfon d 
imposed by the Common action to put downward pres- 


Agriculture FcJicy on con- sure on interest rates and 
sumers and taxpayers and it sterling, particularly against 


LoMdandcatth and aheap ^ — I 


must free resources for better EU currencies." 

targeted measures to support He accepted formers needed 


the rural economy and en- to do more to promote their 
hance the environment,” Mr own products and cooperate 


Pfga and poutey j 


Brown said. 

He also made it dear that 


In reform of EU form policy. 
The Council for the Protec- 


ministers were keeping a tion of Rural England said 
dose eye on the Office of Shir formers needed to be Sup- 


Trading’s Investigation into ported as “stewards of the 
allegations that supermarkets countryside”. 


She said: “It implies 
everybody is thick an d pro- 
motes a stereotype which is 
not true and will not help 
attract jobs to the area. The 
yokel image is not one the 
council would want to pro- 
mote and I don't think it’s 1 
helpful to have this Idea that 
everyone is stuck on a trac- 
tor chewing a bit of straw.” 

Delaney Fletcher Bozell, 
the agency behind the com- 
mercial, yesterday admit- 
ted it had received calls 
from West Country people 
expressing such concerns. 

The advert shows a 
fanner in a tweed salt and 
flat cap astride a cow. sing- 
ing the virtues of Devon 
and milk padding: “Ooh- 
aab, it’s Ambrosia”- His 
paean so enchants a group 


of besnited city folk that 
they blithely follow him to 
the green hills of the West 

Country. 

However, just days after 
Its launch, the 50-second 
piece, commissioned by 
Devon-based Ambrosia 
manufacturers Best Foods 
has already prompted fury 

among two interest groups. ! 

Last week the RSPCA 
condemned the decision to 
film a cow being ridden. A 
spok esman warned that 
cows are not designed to 
support passengers and 
said the advert would en- 


courage people to try to 
ride them.” 


“We are very worried 
ab out the image the advert 

portrays to young people 

they may be tempted to go 


into a field, round up a cow 
and try to sit on her,” he 
said. “The animal might 
think it is being attacked and 
become very distressed.” 

But Delaney Fletcher Bo- 
zen yesterday defended its 
creation. Sate Clark, ac- 
count director for Ambro- 
sia, said: “We were very sen- 
sitive to this Issue, so we 
took an early version of the 
advert to the West Country 
and ran it past people there. 

“I think some people 
have suffered a sense of hu- 
mour failure; in no way 
were we being malicious- A 
lot of advertisements 
mildly take the mickey out 
of people and we’re doing 
no more tlmw that. We 
really intended to be sup- 
portive of Devon.” 
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The only way 
her condition 
could be worse 
would be if she 
was aware of 
her plight, but 
thankfully she 
does not have 
awareness. She 
is a very happy 
young woman 
as long as 
the people 
around her are 
those she trusts 1 


From left, Helen Edwards 
before and after the 
operation; right, her 
parents leaving the High 
Court yesterday 

PHOTOGRAPH (right).- PAUL HACKETT 



Brain-damaged girl awarded record £3.9m payout 


Anaesthetist sued after slip-up 
during routine surgery to remove 
a child’s birthmark 1 2 years ago 


Nick Hopkins 


A GIRL who suffered 
severe brain damage 
during a min or oper- 
ation to remove a 
bir thmar k 12 years ago was 
awarded a record gap milli on 
compensation yesterday. 

The payout, believed to be 
the highest for a medical neg- 


ligence claim against a doctor 
rather than a health author- 
ity, was approved by Mr Jus- 
tice McKinnon at the High 
Court yesterday. 

Helen Edwards, now 17, had 
a heart attack during surgery 
at a private nursing home in 
Cambridge because of compli- 
cations which her parents, 
Roger and Brenda, blamed on 
the consultant anaesthetist. 


Thomas Ogg. Doctors revived 
Helen, who was five-years-old 
at the time, but she was left 
gravely disabled. She has six 
flill-time carers and win need 
round-the-clock nursing for 
the rest of her life. 

After the hearing; Mr Ed- 
wards said: “We would rather 
have our daughter back as 
she was. rather than all the 
money in the warld. 

“The figure will seem a lot 
of money to most people. But 
Helen must pay others to fa- 
cilitate her every activity 24 
hours a day. 

“Every penny of the award 
is needed to provide the qual- 


ity of life which Helen 
deserves.” 

Ms Edwards was admitted 
to the Hope nursing home. 
Brooklands Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, in July 1986, for sur- 
gery to remove a 21n-wide 
birthmark on her forehead. 

Half an hour into the opera- 
tion. she had a cardiac arrest 
which starved her brain ctf 
oxygen. She was left blind, 
unable to crawl, feed or talk. 

Mr and Mrs Edwards, of 
Ehnsett near Hadleigh, Suf- 
folk. sued Mr Ogg, claiming 
their daughter suffocated be- 
cause a tube had been incor- 
rectly placed in her throat 


The court was told that Ms 
Edwards had recovered some 
of her faculties thanks to the 
devotion of her parents and 
the help of 70 friends from the 
village where they live. 

Although doctors said there 
was no hope of improvement, 
Mr and Mrs Edwards sacri- 
ficed their careers as a Brit- 
ish Telecom research techni- 
cian and an accountant 
respectively, to give her in- 
tensive therapy devised by 
the Institute for Brain-Dam- 
aged Children. 

The regime involved up to 
five people moving Helen's 
legs, arms and bead to help 


stimulate her undamaged 
brain cells and resulted in her 
regaining partial sight, and 
being able to mutter a few 
words. 

Mr Daniel Brennan Q.C, for 
the Edwardses, said Helen 
had retained “a terrific sense 
of fun” and praised her 
parents for their "unstinting 
devotion”. 

He said the way friends had 
rallied round the family 
reflected “the very best fea- 
tures of village life”. He 
added: "This is a truly tragic 
case." 

The family's solicitor, 
Sandra Patton added: “Hel- 


en’s disabilities are severe 
and permanent and in all like- 
lihood she has a long life 
ahead of her. There is no hope 
that she will improve signifi- 
cantly. The only way her con- 
dition could be worse would 
be if she was aware of her 
plight, but thankfully she 
does not have awareness. 

“She is a very happy young 
wo man as long as the people 
around her are those she 
trusts.” 

The Edwardses hope their 
daughter will be able to move 
to an adapted bungalow with 
her team of carers close to her 
family's home. Hie money 


will also pay for specialist 
equipment such as wheel- 
chairs with proper seating 
and a sensory room to help 
stimulate her. 

The settlement was reached 
after protracted legal wran- 
gling. Four years ago. Mr 
Oggs Insurers finally admit- 
ted “a breach of duty”, and 
lawyers then had to agree a 
final s um. 

Mr Stephen Miller QC, for 
Mr Ogg. told the court the 
case was “unique." 

‘There were features which 
made it a very exceptional 
case and that is why the fig- 
ure for damages is so great.” 


‘Fat cat’ pay rises for 
Labour’s special advisers 


PawM Hereto 
Wnetmliwf 


T ONY Blair’s top three 
political advisers are 
to be paid more than 
members of the Cabi- 
net under a . pay deal an- 
nounced yesterday by Jack 
Cunningham, the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Top of the salary tree is the 
so-called drug tsar, Keith 
Hellawell. with £106,057 a 
year from December i — pip- 
ping the Prime Minister, who. 
takes £106,000 a year. 

Close behind are Jonathan 
Powell. Mr Blair's chief of 
staff at Downing Street; and 
Alastair Campbell, the Prime 
Minister’s press secretary, 
who will each earn £91,014 
from the same date. 

AH three earn more than aQ 
the rest of the Cabinet, who 
receive £90,067 a year — in- 
cluding an element of £45,066 
paid from their Parliamen- 
tary salaries. 

Details of the new pay ar- 


rangements were released in 
a Parliamentary answer to 
Dona King, Labour MP for 
Bethnal Green and Bow. 

The new pay rises are 
worth between £5,500 and 
£6,000 each for the top .three 
people — way outstripping 
the jL5 per cent pay rises 
awarded to the Cabinet. As a 
result, the top three advisers 
have for. the first time over- 
taken their political masters 
in the Cabinet They wifi also 
not 'be subject to a perfor- 
mance pay review, which is 
compulsory for all senior 
civil servants. 

. The other special advisers 
have also done well out of the 
deal, which followed a review 
ordered earlier this year. 

This revealed that the 
remaining 67 special advisers 
— who cost £56 milium a 
year in salaries — are to be 
regraded into three groups. * 

The parliamentary answer 
-7- itself drafted by special ad- 
visers in Downing Street who 
will get the biggest rises — 
declines to disclose details of 
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Alastair Campbell 
(left), the Prime 
Minister's press 
secretary, who is 
to be paid over 
£91,000 ayear— 
fust less than his 
boss's £105,000, 
which is in turn 
pipped by ‘drug 
tsar 4 Keith 
Hellawell’s 
£1 06,000 a year 


who of those 67 gets what 
Even details of the bands are 
being kept secret 

The answer reveals that the 
Downing Street Policy Unit 
awarded itself the biggest 
rises last July — but does not 
go into Hptnfl- Those aairi to 
have benefited Include Mr 
Blair's university friend, Anji 
Hunter, policy guru, Geoff 
Mulgan, and former Social 
Democratic Party adviser 
Roger Liddle, who co-wrote 
the book The Blair Revolu- 
tion with Peter Mandelson. 

However the Guardian 
understands the three bands 
are £26,000-£37,000; £37,000- 
£52,000; and £52.000-£76,056. 

Those to the top band of 17 
advisers include David Mili- 
band, head of the Downing 
Street Policy Unit; Ed Bafts. 
Gordon Brown's special fi- 
nancial adviser: and Charlie 
Whelan, Gordon Brown's 
press adviser. 

Peter Mandelson, the Trade 
Secretary, has been pressing 
for his special adviser, Benja- 
min Wegg Prosser, to join 
that elite. 

The middle band includes 
advisers like Ed Owen, who 
advises Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary, and Ian Macken- 
zie, who advises Aim Taylor, 
tbe Chief Whip. 

Those at the bottom — who 
get some of the biggest per- 
centage rises, averaging 6.7 


per cent, include Tom Grea- 
trer, adviser to Nick Brown, 
tbe agrincltural minister, and 
Andrew Lappin, who advises 
Mo Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary. 

Last night Tory party chair- 
man Michael Ancram con- 
demned the top pay levels 
given to Mr Blair's senior ad- 
visers as “Labour's new fat 
cats”. He said: “The newly 
published salary structure for 
special advisers shows where 
the real power lies In Labour. 

Tt is with the unaccount- 
able army of political bench- 
men who have been brought 
in to government at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

“The number of these 
special advisers has doubled 
under Labour and tbe salary 
bill has soared- Some are paid 
more than cabine t ministers 
and even the Prime Minister. 

“They are New Labour’s fat 
cats. The Prime Minister told 
his party that when they got 
into government they were 
not there *to enjoy the trap- 
pings of power*. He has an in- 
teresting definition of 
‘trappings’. 

“This band of political 
courtiers obviously don’t 
care,” Mr Ancram said. “The 
P rime Minister should maly o 
clear the pay arrangements 
for the whole army of politi- 
cal staff at Downing Street 
and elsewhere in Whitehall." 
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Comedy awards wipe smile off ITV 


Jan In* Gibson 
Modla Core sp ondent 


T HE BBC has cleaned up 
in the nominations for 
the 1998 British 
Comedy Awards, an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The fine-up of nomina- 
tions fbr the ninth nnnnnl 
ceremony, broadcast live 
on December 12, is domi- 
nated by BBC series and 
performers, but Includes a 
strong rival foom Channel 4 
— the sitcom Father Ted. 

Embarrassingly for ITV, 
which will screen the two 
and a half hour event, it is 
nominated in just four of 


the 14 categories an- 
nounced yes terd ay, one 
being “best ITV comedy 
personality”. 

BBC stare Steve Coogan, 
Harry Enfield and Paul 
Whltehouse are nominated 
personally and for their 
shows — I’m Alan Par- 
tridge. Harry Enfield and 
Chums and The Fast Show. 

Father Ted stars Dermot 
Morgan, who died earlier 
this year, and Ardal O’Han- 
lon. have been nominated 
for best comedy actor 
against Mr Coogan. The 
series is also nominated for 
best TV sitcom against the 
BBC’s Fm Alan Partridge 
and Men Behaving Badly. 


Two of the BBC’s newest 
comedies have two nomina- 
tions each. Caroline 
Abeme’s The Boyle Family, 
on BBC2. is up for best new 
comedy, with Its star. Sue 
Johnston, nominated for 
best comedy actress. And 
on the same riiamwi, the 
sketch show Goodness Gra- 
cious Me Is nominated for 
best comedy series and best 
new comedy. 

ITV can take consolation, 
however, in Its most recent 
hit. Who Wants to be a Mil- 
lionaire. which is up 
against Have I Got News fbr 
You and They Think It’s All 
Over for best entertain- 
ment series. 



Steve Coogan, nominated as 
himself and Alan Partridge 


Blair fights for moral high ground 


Poverty: 

Labour and 
Tories spell out 
differences 


Lucy Ward 

PoKfcad Correspondent 


T ONY Blair last night 
stressed the Govern- 
ment’s active efforts to 
tackle poverty as Conserva- 
tive leader William Hague 
outlined the “moral case” for 
low taxation in keynote 
speeches highlighting deep 
differences over the state’s 
role In tackling social 
exclusion. 

Mr Hague used a speech 
aimed primarily at renewing 
traditionally close links be- 
tween the Tory party and the 
Church to portray low tax- 
ation as a means of “rekindl- 
ing personal responsibility” 
and encouraging a culture of 
charitable giving. 

Meanwhile Tony Blair, in 


his annual Guildhall speech, 
pointed to social exclusion as 
a key weakness of the econo- 
my inherited from the previ- 
ous government and laid out 
an “economic case for tack- 
ling poverty and 
unemployment”. 

In a defence of state inter- 
vention in addressing pov- 
erty, he said: “If our future 
lies in employing the poten- 
tial of our people, then we 
cannot tolerate a society 
which in effect writes off 30 
per cent of its potential work- 
force. through poor education 
or social exclusion.” 

The aim of the Govern- 
ment’s unprecedentedly 
“comprehensive and ambi- 
tious” reform of work and 
benefits should not merely 
mam cutting welfare bills, 
since some welfare spending 
— including help for the dis- 
abled and ch ildren — was 
“good and necessary”. Mr 
Blair said. 

His address also included 
the bold contention that eco- 
nomic stability was “a sexy 
thin g”, as he made his most 
forceful claim yet for 
Labour’s right to the mantle 


of “the natural party of eco- 
nomic competence”. 

He told his white-tie audi- 
ence of City financiers: 
“Steering a course of stability 
in an uncertain world — that 
is the right strategy for the 
long-term and we will pursue 
it.” 

Mr Hague, giving the Con- 
servative Christian Fellow- 
ship WUberforce lecture, 
sought to build bridges be- 
tween his party and the 
churches after almost two de- 
cades of antagonism. 

But while launching a new 
Conservative and Churches 
standing committee and un- 
veiling plans to listen more 
closely to the views of the 
clergy and their congrega- 
tions. he also attacked senior 
clerics for assuming collectiv- 
ism was “morally superior” 
to Conservative 

individualism. 

Laying out a point by point 
Christian foundation for Tory 
principles, he asked churches 
to accept “that no politician 
and no political party bas a 
copyright on scripture.” 

He told the Conservative 
Chris tian Fellowship: “All too 


often, senior clerics have ap- 
peared to assume the moral 
superiority of a collectivist 
approach approach to politics 
and seemed ready to impute 
the most base of motives to 
those of use who hold a Con- 
servative view of the econo- 
my and society. 

“Things have moved a long 
way since the Church of Eng- 
land was regarded as the Tory 
Party at prayer, but there are 
still many thousands of grass- 
roots Conservatives who not 
only pray regularly but are 
actively committed to both 
the spiritual and social mis- 
sion of their local church.” 

Cutting taxes could signify 
to citizens their obligation to 
make contributions to soci- 
ety. he claimed. 

When the state takes deci- 
sions over health care, school- 
ing and pensions, "a price is 
paid in a diminished sense of 
civic obligation and personal 
responsibility. Too many 
people in our country now be- 
lieve that they have com- 
pleted their civic duty along 
with their tax return.” 
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Inmate’s baby unit ban reviewed 


Clare Dyar 

Legal Correspondent 


P RISON authorities 

agreed yesterday to hold 
an unprecedented hear- 
ing to reconsider their deci- 
sion to separate a woman from 
her newborn baby in Holloway 
prison, north London. 

The 24-year-old woman, 
named only as Miss E, who Is 
serving a five year jail term, 
mounted a legal challenge to 
the decision by Mike Shel- 
drake, file prison’s governor, 
to refuse her a place in the 
mother and baby unit. 


Three Appeal Court judges 
began hearing the case last 
Thursday, bypassing a High 
Court hearing, because of its 
urgency. It was due to con- 
tinue today but lawyers for tbe 
Prison Service told the judges 
a new admissions board would 
consider her application. 

A spokesman for the Prison 
Service said no similar appli- 
cation had beat reconsidered 
before. The new admissions 


board, including representa- 
tives from Styal prison in 
Greater Manchester and New 
Haft in Wakefield, West York- 
shire, which also have mother 
and baby unite, win hear the 


application by Friday. 

The woman will be legally 
represented at the hearing. If 
successful, she could be given 
a place at any of the three pris- 
ons, avoiding the need for 
Croydon social services to take 
her daughter into care. 

But Lord Justice Evans, sit- 
ting with Lord Justice Ward 
and Lord Justice Brooke, 
warned the moths', who was 
refused a place in Holloway’s 
unit because of her alleged dis- 
ruptive behaviour and poten- 
tial risk to other mothers and 
babies, to "behave”. 

Nick Adams, solicitor for file 
former psychology student 


from south London, said tbe 
move was “a total climbdown” 
by the Holloway authorities. 
Lawyers for Miss E had 
accused Holloway of acting 
“ unfair ly and unlawfully'’, and 
of foiling in its legal duty to 
take into account the child’s 
best interests. 

Yesterday, Kenneth Parka: 
QC,. for the Prison Service, 
agreed there should be a new 
hearing, considering the 
child's welfare as well as the 
other children in the mother 
and baby unit and the need for 
"order and discipline”. 
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Further checks on disgraced gynaecologist’s patients 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 


FURTHER 24 former pa- 
#totients of the disgraced 
gynaecologist Rodney Led- 
ward have been referred to 
consnltantsfor investigations 


or treatment, it has emerged. 

Six weeks ago Mr I^dward 
was struck off the medical 
register for gross professional 
misconduct after tbe General 
Medical Council found he had 
botched 10 women’s operations. 

The GMC inquiry, which 
looked at 14 eases, beard dis- 


tressing stories from women 
who had internal damage 
following gynaecological sur- 
gery by Mr Led ward, who was 
sacked from the William Har- 
vey hospital in Ashford. Kent 
in December 1996. 

Publicity over the case has 
led 179 former patients to 


phone the hospital with con- 
cerns about their treatment 
Some 130 have made appoint- 
ments with a consultant 
there, and 105 have been seen. 
Of those. 24 were considered 
to need further Investigation. 

At least 35 women may sue 
for compensation. 
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War crimes 
tribunal 
jails three 


for torture 
of Serbs 


Stephen Bates fo Brussels 

and Chris Bird In Belgrade 


A BOSNIAN Croat 

prison camp warden 
and two Muslims 
were jailed at the the 
international war crimes tri- 
bunal in The Hague yesterday 
Tor a reign of terror that in- 
cluded the murder and tor- 
ture of Serb prisoners during 
the Bosnian war. 

But the panel of three 
judges acquitted a senior 
Muslim military commander 
after ruling that he did not 
have command and control of 
Celebicl camp, in central Bos- 
nia, in 1992. 

' Human rights lawyers sug- 
gested last night that the judg- 
ment against the Bosnian 
Croat commander. Zdravko 
Mucic. would reinforce the 
principle of "command res- 
ponsibility" set during the 
Nuremberg and Tokyo tribu- 
nals. which convicted Nazi 
and Japanese officers for the 
crimes of their subordinates. 

However, the failure to 
make the same principle stick 
to the Muslim commander. 
Zejnil Delalic, could have im- 
plications for the prosecution 
of other war crime suspects, 
who could argue that they 
were not sufficiently con- 
nected to the atrocities com- 
mitted by their subordinates. 

Mr Delalic told the court 
“Let me thank you for a just 
and fair judgment I think it 
is a very wise judgment and a 
very courageous one ... [it] 
has even increased my trust 
in this institution." 

The Australian prosecutor. 
Grant Niemann, immediately 
announced an appeal against 
the acquittal. 

The judges decided that 
Mucic. aged 43. was com- 
mander of the camp and sen- 
tenced him to seven years in 
Jail for 1 1 breaches of the Gen- 
eva convention. They said he 
had command and control of 
the guards for nine murders, 
the torture of six victims and 



Kurds’ 

leader 

will 

remain 





in Italy 


neuter* In Rome 


Cleared: Zejnil Delalic Guilty: Esad Landzo, above, and Hazim Delic and Zdravko Mucic, below, were jailed at The Hague yesterday for prison terror photographs; peter pe jong 


for causing suffering and seri- 
ous injury to four inmates. 

The judgment said Mucic 
bad been "clearly derelict* ’ in 
his duty. He had allowed 
those under his authority to 
commit the most heinous of 
offences, without taking disci- 
plinary action. 

Mucic, wearing dark sun- 
glasses and with a gold cross 
on a chain around his neck, 
was seen to smile as the sen- 
tence was pronounced. 


The 500-page judgment said: 
“He was the person with the 
primary responsibility for the 
conditions in which prisoners 
were kept The trial chamber 
is appalled by the inadequacy 
of the food and water supplies 
and medical and sleeping fa- 
cilities ... as well as the atmo- 
sphere of terror.” 

Two Muslim soldiers were 
also convicted for murdering, 
raping and torturing Serb 
prisoners at the camp. 


Mucic's deputy. Hazim 
Delic, aged 34, was given 20 
years in jail for 13 counts of 
breaches or the convention, 
including two murders and 
two rapes, and the use of elec- 
tric shock treatment on 
inmates. 

“We have been appalled by 
the details of your criminal 
actions," the presiding judge, 
Adolphus Karibl- Whyte of Ni- 
geria, told Delic. "You dis- 
played a singular brutality in 


Verdict is warning to commanders 


WJrESTERDAY’S judgment 
T by the war crimes tribu- 
nal at The Hague extends 
the principle that a com- 
mander Is criminally res- 
ponsible for the acts of his 
subordinates, established by 
the Nuremberg and Tokyo 
tribunals at the end of the 
second world war, writes 
Richard Norton-Taylor. 

For the first time an in- 
ternational body has ruled 
that the responsibility of a 
commander — whether 
civilian or military — for 
atrocities goes beyond his 
own knowledge or formal 
competence. It also extends 


to steps a commander could 
have taken to prevent mur- 
der and torture of which he 
ought to have been aware, 
the tribunal ruled. 

Human rights lawyers 
said yesterday the r uling 
strengthens the case 
against General Angusto 
Pinochet, the former Chil- 
ean dictator, on which the 
Law Lords will rule this 
week. 

After the conviction of 
Zdravko Mucic, the Croat 
commander of a Bosnian 
government-run prison 
camp, the tribunal's presid- 
ing judge, Adolphus Karibi- 


Whyte of Nigeria, said: “Mr 
Mucic was clearly derelict 
In his duty and allowed 
those under his authority to 
commit the most heinous of 
offences, without taking 
any disciplinary action." 

The decision imposed a 
duty on commanders “not 
only to stop crimes they 
know are being committed 
but to take steps to ensure 
that crimes are not commit- 
ted", Geoffrey Robertson 
QC, an authority on inter- 
national human rights law, 
said. He added that it was 
"valuable for the prosecu- 
tion of Pinochet". 


causing the deaths of two men 
. . . and a calculating cruelty 
in the torture and mistreat- 
ment of many others.” 

The fourth defendant a 
prison guard. Esad Landzo. 
who was aged 19 at the time, 
admitted 17 counts, including 
three killings and the torture 
of three other inmates, and 
was sentenced to 15 years 
imprisonment 

The court said the sentence 
reflected his youth, impres- 
sionability and immaturity, 
hut added: “The nature of his 
crimes is suggestive of signifi- 
cant imagination and a per- 
verse pleasure in the Inflic- 
tion of pain and suffering." 

The court had been told 
that Serb victims at the camp 
were beaten to death with 
baseball bats, or set on fire. 
Others had been raped by 
guards or forced to commit 
sexual acts with members of 
their own families- One pris- 
oner had had a Muslim party 
badge nailed to his head alter 
being beaten to death. 

The case, which has lasted 
19 months, is the first to in- 
volve Muslims rather than 
Serbs, and the first to Involve 
a multiple team of defendants. 
However, it is only the second 
which has resulted in convic- 
tions after a trial. 



The court heard testimony 
from 122 witnesses and 
received 691 exhibits. Some 
witnesses attested to acts of 
kindness Grom Mr Delalic and 
Mucic, who supplied food and 
rinthiiig and released some 
inmates. 

Those convicted will serve 
their punishment in any third 
country willing to hold them, 
most likely In Scandinavia. 

There was disappointment 
in the Yugoslav capital that 
Mr Delalic was aquitted. 

Belgrade's Independent B92 
radio station yesterday fo- 
cused on Mr Delalic's aquittal 


rather than the sentences 
passed against two other Mus- 
lims and a Croat 

But Milivoj Ivanisevic, 
head of Centre for Investiga- 
tion of Crimes Against the 
Serbian People, said that 
while he believed Mr Delalic 
was responsible for crimes at 
the camp, there was very lit- 
tle evidence against him. 

"This is unpleasant infor- 
mation but expected.'* Mr 
Ivanisevic said yesterday. 
“He is totally responsible for 
the crimes in that camp. But 
there is very little written evi- 
dence against him. ” 


■mhE Italian prime minister, 
I Massimo D'Alema, made 
clear yesterday that his 
country would not submit to 
blackmail or threats over the 
extradition of the Kurdish 
guerrilla leader, Abdullah 

Ocalan, and said the appeal 
court would rule on the case. 

Referring to Turkey, in his 
first comments on -the arrest 
of the leader of the outlawed 
Kurdistan Workers Party 
(PKK), Mr D'Alema said Ital- 
ian procedures did not permit 

for extradition to a country 
where capital punishment 
was still in force. 

The Ocalan case is develop- 
ing into a serious diplomatic 
standoff between the two 
Nato allies. Italy and Turkey 
locked horns earlier this year 
when Rome accused Ankara 
of doing little to halt thou- 
sands of Kurds leaving the 
Turkish coast for Italy. 

Mr D'Alema, an ex-commu- 
nist who came to power three 
weeks ago at the head of Ita- 
ly's second centre-left admin- 
istration. said he was con- 
cerned about the plight of an 
Italian prisoner held hostage 
by inmates in an Istanbul jaiL 

Inmates at the Jail on Mon- 
day refused to free Mario Ca- 
lascibetta, who is serving 
time for drugs offences, to put 
pressure on Italy to extradite 
Mr Ocalan to Turkey. 

“It is not clear to me how a 
person can be captured and 
held hostage inside a jail." Mr 
D'Alema said. “Our country 
does not intend to submit to 
blackmail." 

Mr Ocalan was arrested at 
Rome's Fiumicino airport last 
Thursday and the Turkish 
government has asked Italy to 
extradite him. Turkish au- 
thorities have yet to deliver 
all papers relating to the Oca- 
lan case to Italy's justice 
ministry. 

Mr D’Alema said Mr Oca- 
lan had applied for political 
asylum and his request would 
go through the usual proce- 
dures, as did all asylum 
requests. "Italy Is a demo- 
cratic country, it is a country 
of justice,” he said. 


Dr Mahathir 
chokes on 
Gore speech 


John GKttngs 


T HE United States vice- 
president. A1 Gore, 
got off to a sticky start 
at the Asian-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation sum- 
mit in Kuala Lumpur yester- 
day when he offended his Ma- 
laysian hosts in a banquet 
speech which backed the pro- 
democracy reform movement. 

Developing President Bill 
Clinton's argument that de- 
mocracies are better at solving 
economic crises, Mr Gore, who 
was standing in for Mr Clin- 
ton. chose a punchline which 
invoked the spirit of ex -finance 
minister, Anwar Ibrahim, and 
enraged his hosts. 

“From Thailand to South 
Korea, Eastern Europe to Mex- 
ico, democracies have done 
better in coping with economic 
crises than nations whore free- 
dom Is suppressed," be said in 
a dinner speech to an audience 
including the Prime Minister, 
Mahathir Mohamad. 

“And so, among nations suf- 
fering economic crises, wo con- 
tinue to hear calls for democ- 
racy and reform in many 
languages- People's power, dol 
mot. reformas i. 

"We hear them today — 
right here, right now — among 
the brave people of Malaysia.” 
Mr Gore said. 

Dr Mahathir, a vocal propo- 
nent of so-called Asian values, 
was overheard saying: Tve 
never seen anybody so rude." 

1 The Malaysian trade minis- 
ter. Rafidah Aziz, said Mr 
Gore's speech had "completely 
spoiled” the summit before it 
bad even started. "It is the 


most disgusting speech I have 
ever heard in my life." 

“People's power" evokes the 
Philippines anti-Marcos revo- 
lution and doi moi Is the Viet- 
namese phrase for perestroika. 
At the weekend, supporters of 
Mr Anwar were hosed by fire 
engines when they shouted 
“reformasi" in Kuala Lumpur. 

While several leaders of the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Forum 
have made clear their distaste 
at the apparent political moti- 
vation behind Mr Anwar's de- 
tention on charges of corrup- 
tion and sodomy, Mr Gore's 
heavy rhetoric was a world 
apart from the Asian way of 
expressing criticism. 

His speech distracted atten- 
tion from the one piece of good 
news at the summit In a new 
Sio billion (£6 billion) package 
to revitalise the Asian econo- 
my, the US will put in 
SS billion, matching the same 
sum from Japan, the World 
Bank and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank Jointly. 

However correctly Washing- 
ton's position reflects wide- 
spread disquiet at the trial of 
Mr Anwar, it has been deliv- 
ered In a manner which Ma- 
laysian officials can easily dis- 
miss as ''Western Lecturing". 
Nor does it help that the US 
secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, rushed home to 
tackle the Iraq crisis, and that 
Mr Clinton withdrew at the 
last moment 

The summit preliminaries 
were marred by the collapse of 
Asia's economy and by the 
failure of a ministerial meet- 
ing to agree to the removal of 
tariffs from nine types of 
widely traded products. 



A lone student protester sits in front of a line of Indonesian soldiers blo cking 


; to a road leading to former president Suharto's home in Jakarta 


PHOTOGRAPH: VTTASARI 


Habibie urges calm but rounds up opponents 


John Gittings In Jakarta 


I NDONESIA'S president, 
B.J. Habibie, last night 
urged the students to 
"avoid anarchy” and accept 
that transition to democracy 
will take time. But any 
chance of a positive response 
was undercut by the silent 
presence of General Wiranto. 
and by a police round-up of 10 
opposition politicians, for 
questioning under a law 
which covers treason. 


Although they were later 
released, the attorney-general 
claimed that they were sus- 
pected of "instigating the 
people's movement”. Stu- 
dents staged a few small dem- 
onstrations, while thousands 
of Jakarta homes flew flags at 
half-mast in mourning for 
those shot by Gen Wiranto' s 
troops last week. 

Some non-governmental 
human rights groups say that 
they have been put on a list of 
subversive organisations, and 
many opponents of the 


regime are believed to be 
under surveillance. 

In his nationwide appeal, 
Mr Habibie expressed his 
condolences for the 14 or 
more killed last week and 
promised that those respon- 
sible — including members of 
the security forces — - would 
be punished. 

Most of the dead were stu- 
dents, although four were pro- 
government vigilantes whod 
by an angry crowd. The Ja- 
karta Red Cross says another 
six students are missing 


Mr Habibie said the main 
demands of the students for 
reform had been met in the 
decrees passed by the 
People's Consultative Assem- 
bly. But students yesterday 
mocked a report from the 
attorney-general which said 
that the wealth of former 
president Suharto — whom 
they wish to see on trial for 
corruption — was far less 
than reported in the 
Mr Habibie still has consid- 
erable resources on his side. 
The majority of the old politi- 


cal establishment know if be 
goes, they wffl. fell with him 
The armed forces under Gen 
Wiranto share a mutual Inter- 
est with Mr Habibie in main- 
taining power. And Muslim 
fundamentalists hope to se- 
cure concessions in return for 
their support 

Sympathetic observers of 
the student movement warn 
that puhLic opinion was Ini- 
tially less favourable than in 
May to their demonstrations 
last week. Many people be- 
lieved that the Habibie gov- 


ernment should be given a 
chance, although this view 
has been severely jolted by 
the army’s behaviour. 

Yesterday’s round-up in- 
cluded Sukmati Sukarnopu- 
tri. a daughter of the first In- 
donesian president, two 
retired army generals and 
several prominent critics. 

All bad signed a statement 
last week calling on Mr Habi- 
bie to resign, for a transi- 
tional government to be 
formed and for elections to be 
held immediately. 


Indian disabled hail first world cricket cup for the blind 


Suaniw GoWanbara 

tnNvwDolhJ 


A N AND SHARMA lis- 
tens intently to the 
rattle of the cricket 
ball skidding along the 
ground to his left. He runs 
for the catch, then rolls the 
ball to the bowler. 

In cricket-mad India, even 
the blind grow np dreaming 
of playing In international 
tournaments. For S harms. 


the 21-year-old captain of 
India's side in the first 
world cup cricket for the 
blind, those ambitions be- 
come reality today. 

Six other sides — from 
England. New Zealand. 
Australia. Pakistan. South 
Africa and Sri i-anv-a — are 
to take part, and the final 
will be broadcast live. 

"I used to listen to the 
radio commentary all day 
long," Sharma said. “That 
is how l could learn all the 


roles and regulations. So 1 
started playing." 

The game is played with a 
plastic ball, filled with 25 
ball bearings so that play- 
ers can be guided by its 
sound, and with metal 
wickets, to distinguish 
from the sound of ball 
against the wooden bat. 
The wickets are screwed 
together so players can ori- 
ent themselves by touch. 

Activists for India nq with 
(Usabilities say the tourna- 


ment is a milestone. “It is a 
salute to the disability move- 
ment, and to the foot that dis- 
abled people have reached a 
stage where they are begin- 
ning to assert themselves," 
said Javed Abldi, director of 
the National Centre for Pro- 
motion of Employment for 
Disabled People. 

India has 12 million visu- 
ally impaired people, yet 
most blind children receive 
no education. 

‘ Even in privileged and 


cultured families, people 
don't have any ambitions 
for their blind children," 
said George Abraham, pres- 
ident of the Association for 
Cricket for the Blind. 

Yet the stigma of disabil- 
ity is gradually vanishing 


— hastened by legislation 
passed two years ago which 
provides the first legal pro- 
tection against discrimina- 
tion. Even so, disabled and 
bund beggars are a feature 
of most Indian cities. 


White canes and guide 
dogs are practically un- 
known in India. Wheel- 
chairs, too, are a rare sight. 
The airport in New Delhi is 
the only one in the country 
to have lifts for disabled 
passengers. 

Even the cricket tourna- 
ment has gone largely ig- 
nored. But Mr Abraham re- 
fuses to be discouraged. 
“Normal cricket reached its 
razzmatazz only 125 years 

after It started," he said. 
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UN monitors to adopt ‘softly-softly’ approach in search for weapons • Washington’s promises of aid to dissidents greeted with caution 

Inspectors plan quiet comeback 



Ian Black 

Diplomatic EcStor, 


•• v: 


A UN arms Inspector prepares to return to Iraq 


T HE United Nations 
weapons inspectors 
retaining to Bagh- 
dad today are to 

adopt, a softly-softly 
approach in their hunt Dor 
Iraq's weapons of mass 
destruction. . 

Officials at the New York 
headquarters of the UN Spe- 
cial Commission (Una com) 
-said last night that routine 
monitoring of identified sites 
— ensuring that paint fac- 
tories are producing paint 
and not harniod weapons — 
would resume at once, hut 
"spot” discovery inspections 

bbiM take Iprtgftr tn mnrmt 

Diplomats agreed that air 
strikes would have mado it 
very difficult for the 100 in- 
spectors withdrawn a week 
ago to return. Now Unscom’s 
chairman, Richard Butler, 
believes that their work could 
he completed in two to three 
months . If Iraq cooperates 
fliBy. 

One senior source said: 
"What is important now is for 
t Unscom Just to get back to 


Saddam is cornered, says Blair 


HBcliolaa Wait and Mcfaaal 
White, and Martin KatUa 


RITAIN and the 
United States would 
have no hesitation in 
attacking Iraq without 
warning IfBaghdad again 
defied United Nations 
weapons inspectors, Tony 
Blair warned yesterday. 

An mV h nTrarntiuHnn a fnff 

flew hack to Baghdad — 
weapons inspectors are to 
return today — Mr Blair 


said Saddam Hussein was 
cornered by greater inter- 
national support tii an ever 
before for militar y strikes. 

“No warnings, no wran- 
gling, no negotiations, no 
last-minute letters. The 
next withdrawal of co-oper- 
ation and he will be hit,’' 
the Prime Minister told the 
Commons. "Ifthereisa 
next time, I will ha ve no 
hesitation in ordering the 
use offeree.” 

But it 1s far from clear 
that Russia, France and 
China share this view. 


though senior Foreign 
Office sources claimed yes- 
terday that warnings from 
both Moscow and Paris had 
been instrumental in per- 
sau ding the Iraqi leader to 
“blink”. 

Eighty-four inspectors of 
the UN Special Commission, 
Unscom, will test Iraq's • 
willingness to co-operate. 

It emerged yesterday that 
President Bill Clinton's de- 
cision to abort the planned 
attacks on Saturday was 
made against the advice of 
some of his most senior ad- 


visers. The Washington 
Post reported that the secre- 
tary of state, Madeleine Al- 
bright, the defence secre- 
tary, William Cohen, and 
the chairman of the Joint 
chiefs of staff. General 
Henry Shelton, all favoured 
continuing with the assault 
on Iraq during what was de- 
scribed as “a hurried de- 
bate on Saturday morning”. 
The principal voice op- 
posed to continuing the 
strike was the president’s 
national security adviser. 
Sandy Berger. 


normal business, without 
causing a splash or doing any- 
thing flashy. It needs to let 
the inspection routine itself 
carry them to the points 
where there is a challenge.” 

The inspectors are expected 
to concentrate on what Uns- 
com calls the "black hole’ of 
biological weapons. They will 
pay special attention to: 

• VX. a deadly nerve agent. 


Iraq claims It never made VX 
into a weapon, despite US and 
French laboratory analyses to 
the contrary. 

• Key documents. Many re- 
main unaccounted for. Offi- 
cials said that Iraq could 
begin by handing over one 
document «n«fohprt from in- 
spectors at Iraqi air force 
headquarters in July, sug- 
gesting that Iraq has for more 


Rhem frail bombs left from the 


eight-year Iran-Iraq war than 
it admitted to Unscom. 

• Biological weapons. Brit- 
ish documents released last 
week said Iraq almost cer- 
tainly retained some biologi- 
cal warfare equipment, stocks 
of agents and weapons, "in 
any case. Iraq has the expert 
ise and equipment to regen- 
erate an offensive biological 


warfare capability within 
weeks,” it concluded. 

• Nuclear and other 
weapons. Unscom’s sister or- 
ganisation, the International 
Atomic Energy Authority, 
has almost dosed the nuclear 
file and there is little work 
left to be done on ballistic 
missiles. 

Diplomats said the US and 
Britain would be careful to 


distance themselves from 
Unscam's programme, to de- 
flect accusations that they 
control it. Unscom, which 
has to certify banned 
weapons are destroyed befbrt! 
sanctions can be lilted, is al- 
ready unpopular In the UN. 

ft is nervous at being in the 
spotlight at a time when Rus- 
sia, anxious to hasten the end 
of the embargo, will be insist- 
ing that the commission folly 
respect Iraqi sovereignty. 
“We don’t want to be accused 
of provocations,” one official 
said. "We’ve got to think at 
good inspections.” 

But it is unlikely there wiH 
be much to find. Iraq'S 
Special Security Organisa- 
tion, controlled by President 
Saddam's son Uday, is certain 
to have moved incriminating 
materials and documents ip 
the three months since spot 
checks were stopped. 

“The inspectors may weld 
find they have access to site& 
which were denied to them 
before, but they will be aware 
that tilings they are searching 
for will be moved around a$ 
the Iraqis continue to practise 
concealment,” said Teriy 
Taylor, a former inspector. 
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US POLICY/ 

The new shift 
inposition 
reminds some 
of the 1991 
debdcle 


Martin Kallte 
to Washi ngton and 
fan Stack In London 


I RAQI opposition groups 
reacted cautiously yester- 
day to foe announcement 
by President Bill CUnton 
that the United States would 
now work actively for the over- 
throw of Saddam Hussein. 

The policy shift from con- 
tainment to intervention was 
highlighted in Mr CUnton's 
statement on Sunday, after 
the latest crisis over- weapons 
inspections. He said the US 
Intended to “Intensify* sup- 
port for “the forces of change 
in Iraq", and said he would 
work with Congress to Imple- 
ment a new law to help the 
Iraqi opposition. 

After his statement. Ahmed 
Chalabi, president of the Iraqi 
National Congress (INC), the 
most prominent opposition 
group, flew to Washington to 
explore prospects for further 
US backing and implementa- 
tion of America's new Iraq 
Liberation Act, passed by 
. Congress last month. 

It authorises the CUnton ad- 
ministration to provide 
$97 milli on (£60.25 m) in mili- 
tary training and equipment 
to approved Iraqi opposition 
groups. 

Iraqi exiles in London, the 
main opposition centre, wel- 
comed the new commitment 
by. Mr Clinton — echoed by 
Tony Blair in. the Commons 
yesterday — but there was 
scepticism as to how for be 
would be prepared to go. 

"We see a welcome shift 
regarding Saddam Hussein 
and his regime,” said the INC 
spokesman, Nabfl Musawi. 
“Now we would lilce to .see a 
transformation from rhetoric 
' to action on the ground.” . 

Iraq described foe commit- 
ment to the opposition as a “a 
flagrant violation of Interna- 
tional' law", while France’s 
foreign minister, Hubert Ve- 
drine, criticised the move. 

The US and Britain foce 


considerable difficulties in 
dealing with a bitterly frag- 
mented opposition whose 
many groups have been pene- 
trated by the Iraqi regime. US 
nfpinfflbi estimate there are 73 
opposition groups vying for 
international support 

Dr Chalabi, a charismatic 
public relations star, has no 
power base of his own and 
critics say he has foiled to 
build a broad-based opposi- 
tion since the INC .was 
founded in 1992. US support of 
$5 million a year was cut off 
at the end of 1995 and its radio 
station dosed down. ; 

The INC is also at daggers 
drawn with the current US 
favourite, the Iraqi National 
AccorcLThe INA is a group- 
ing of ex-Iraqi military and 
security men and some Ba’ath 
party activists said to be able 
to orchestrate a coup in the 
armed forces — though at 
least three known attempts 
have foiled. . 

The INA, with a large pres- 
ence In London, is said by its 
critics to be a poodle of foe 
CIA, and to have been exten- 
sively penetrated by Iraqi 
g r wp m man f agents. 

Exile sources say the INA is 
working an the "silver bullet 
option" — killing President 
Saddam and keeping his 
power structure intact, per- 
haps with him being replaced 
by bis son Uday. INA’s head 
is the publicity-shy Ayad 
AJawi, a former head of Iraqi 
intelligence in Western 
Europe. 

The US has a ban on the use 
of assassination as an instru- 
ment of policy, under a 1978 
order signed by President 
Gerald Ford. 

Not everyone wants Wash- 
ington's help. "The way foe 
Americans are dealing with 
the Iraq opposition is an in- 
sult,” said an Iraqi Commu- 
nist Party official. 

“They are helping 'Saddam 
prolong his regime, because 
he can easily claim they are 
tools in the hands Of external 
forces. We don’t need arms or 
money. The regime cant be 
tackled with 90 or 100 million 
dollars. We need moral and 
political support, not backing 
for marginal groups.” 

But expectations of a radi- 
cal shift are not high. "If din- 
ton is not serious,” foe INC'S 
Mr Musawi warned, “then 

this would mean a second 
American president is about 
to mislead foe Iraqi people, 
like George Bush did in L99L” 
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‘No warnings, ' 
no wrangling, ' 
notalks.no 
last minute - 
letters’ 

* 

Tony Blair 

‘The Iraqi ■ 
decision has 
cut the 

ground from : 
under those ; 
drumming for 
pushing the i 

Gulf region to: 
the precipice?; 
of war’ 'j 


Baghdad 

Observer 


‘No more 


US soldiers, part of a groundforce deployment in Kuwait, check their weapons in a concrete shelter near the Iraqi border PHOToon^iuujRENTRsouRs hiding and 


Rebellion in southern marshes is crushed 

UPRISING/As Western eyes 
focus on Baghdad, Saddam 
shows no mercy for mojahedin 


Ban do Pear In Tehran 


threat of air strikes 
may have made Saddam 
Hussein back down over 
weapons inspections, but in 
the south of Iraq he is for 
from relenting in a ruthless 
offensive against the Marsh 
Arabs. 

According to the mojahedin 
in Iran, .President Saddam 
has turned his .eye to foe 
rebellious south while the 
West has focused on Baghdad. 

At least 19 towns, and. vil- 
lages between Nasiriya and 
Amara are being bombarded, 
in -the second large-scale 
attack In less than a month 
The .Marsh . Arabs say that 
United States and RAF air- 
craft, which make regular 
patrols over foe southern no- 
fly zone, must have seen the 
destruction. 

To crush a Shl'a uprising 
after foe Gulf war, President 
Saddam drained foe marshes 
— a triangle of land between 
Amara, Nasiriya and Basra — 
and destroyed an eco-system 
and 5,000-year-old culture in 
the process. 


But the mojahedin have 
kept fighting a low-intensity 
war, making foe barren land- 
scape a no-go area for Presi- 
dent Saddam’s troops. 

The mojahedin say the latest 
attacks are a reprisal for their 
victory in a six-day battle that 
ended on October 27. 

A British television crew in 
the area the day before 
reported huge military con- 
voys streaming along the 
main Basra to Amara road, 
but were told it was inaccessi- 
ble because of “repair work”. 

One of the three mojahedin 
leaders from October's baffle 
said the current offensive was 
for larger. Led by President 
Saddam's cousin, Alt Hassan 
Majid, (the engineer of the 
1988 chemical attack on the 
Kurds), the elite Fedayln 
have teen drafted to join in- 
fantry and armoured div- 
isions totalling over 5,000 
troops. 

The mojahedin leader said: 
‘‘All are hungry for revenge. 
And there are only 200 of us.” 

The troops have sur- 
rounded eight villages around 
Nasiriya including Al-e-Sha- 
dld, AI Obeid, A1 Ramla, and 


A1 Gobe. He said thousands 
were cut off from fresh sup- 
plies of food and water. Any- 
one venturing out was shot 
In the district of Amara, 
north-east of Nasiriya, seven 
other settlements including 
Abu Shuzar, AI Chedi, Al Si- 
gal are sealed off There, said 
another mojahedin. even foe 
animals looking for pasture 


were shot There are increas- 
ing fears that the people of the 
villages will meet the same 
fote. 

In reprisals for the October 
defeat, 150 homes were bull- 
dozed in the village of Al 
Zora, south of Nasiriya. De- 
spite foe homes being empty 
of fighters, the remaining 
women, children and elderly 
in the village were shelled, 
with huge loss of life. 

The most feared punish- 
ment, however, is cynical in 
its cruelty. Families are 
rounded up and flown to 
Iraq’a empty quarter of west- 
ern deserts. There they are 
abandoned without food or 
water and left to die. For this 
water-borne people, this is a 
fote worse than death, and 
one which has serious reli- 
gious implications. 

The mojahedin say a Marsh 
Arab noble known as Abu 
Hattam has sustained the 
rebel movement. He has 
vowed to kill President Sad- 
dam or die fighting. Virtually 


Ruler’s sister-in-law dies 


AP In Geneva 


T HE wife of the half- 
brother of Saddam Hus- 
sein has died in Switzer- 
land, officials said, yesterday. 

An official of the Iraqi em- 
bassy said he understood Ah- 
lam al-T3critl died last week. 

She was 44. 

A spokeswoman for a sub- 
urban hospiM confirmed that 
she bad died but declined to 
give the cause or say when. 
She had reportedly been 
receiving treatment for breast 
cancer. 

The death is expected to 

is- 


complicate the situation of 
her husband, Barzan al-TTk- 
riti, who last summer was or- 
dered to return to Baghdad in. 
a sweeping change of diplo- 
matic posts. 

Re has reportedly cited his 
wife’s illness and treatment 
as reasons for bis staying on 
Geneva, but has denied hav- 
ing any desire to join the 
Iraqi opposition 

Rariw this mnqth Iraqi 
dissidents said a cousin of 
President Saddam foiled to 
convince Mr Al-Tikriti to 
return home instead of going 
into exile. 

Mr Al-Tikriti, aged 46, 


headed Iraq’s mission at the 
United Nations in Geneva for 
10 years. 

He was among 30 Iraqi am- 
bassadors and other diplo- 
mats recalled to Baghdad 
over the summer. 

Last month. President Sad- 
dam's cousin. General Miza- 
hem Saab al-Bassan, met with 
Mr Al-Tikriti in Geneva and 
conveyed a message that his 
decision to go into exile was 
harming the. Iraqi regime’s 
image, said dissidents. 

The Swiss government says 
Mr Al-Tikriti until the 
end of November to leave 
Geneva under Swiss laws. 




unreported in foe West be- 
cause of the area’s inaccessi- 
bility, their fight is kept quiet 
by Iran because of its sensi- 
tive relations with Iraq. 

Abu, a quietly spoken mul- 
lah who fights alongside Abu 
Hattam, says foe whole of foe 
south, whether Shi’a or 
Sunni, hates President Sad- 
dam. It Is this hatred, he says, 
and Mr Hattam's determina- 
tion, which has ensured their 
survival A network of spies 
throughout the government 
and intelligence services en- 


sures their effectiveness is for 
greater then their actual 
fi ghting numbers. 

As our interview ended, foe 
muliab said: “The whole 
world sees what Saddam does 
on television. The aeroplanes 
from America and Britain are 
flying over the battle areas; 
we can see them and they can 
surely see us being 
slaughtered. 

"Why all this crisis over 
weapons inspections? Why do 
they do nothing for foe people 
of Iraq itself?" 


seeking. No : 
more playing • 
games’ 

i 

•t 

William Cohen '• 
US defence 
secretary 
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TENDER OFFER BY UK ESTATES PLC 

([he “Company' 1 ] to repurchase through stockbrokers Astaire fc Partners Limited 
by means of a fixed price tender offer, op to 1,157.497 ordinary shares of lOp each 
(“Ordinary Shares") in the Company (the Tender Offer"). 

The Tender Offer is open to shareholders on the Company's register at the dose of 
business on Friday 13 November 1998 ("Qua lifting Shareholders"), and will close at 
3-QOpm on Tuesday 24 November 1998. 

fri mmai y of uxms and cofKfitKms of the Tender Offer 

Under the Tender Offer, each Qualifying Shareholder is invited to sell io the 
Company up to the first 5L836 per cent of their holding of Ordinary Shares. To the 
extent that Qualifying Shareholders tender less than their sale entitlements of 2.836 
per cent. Astaire & Partners Limited will purchase additional Ordinary Shares from 
these Qualifying Shareholders who have tendered in excess of 2.836 per cent of 
their holdings or Ordinary Shares. The additional purchases from Qualifying 
Shareholders who tender in esteem of 2.836 per cent of their holding of Ordinary 
Shares will be made on a basis pro rata to the aggregate access number of Ordinary 
Shares which Qualifying Shareholders have indicated they wish to sell in their - 
respective tender offer forms ("Offer Forms"). 

The Tender Offer is conditional on the receipt of lenders in respect of 40JB08 
Ordinary Shares (representing 1% of the ordinary share capital of the Company). If 
tenders for less than that nuns her of Ordinary Shares are received, the Tender Offer 
will be null and void. Subject to the aforementioned, the Tender Offer is irrevocable. 

This is a summary of the terms and conditions of the Tender Offer, full details or 
which are contained in die circular to shareholders of the Company dared 17 
November 1998 (the “Circular") and the accompanying announcement 
(“Announcement") and Offer Forms. 

Procedure for tendering 

The Circular together with copies or the Announcement and the Offer Form have 
been posted by the Company to registered hold era of Ordinary Shares. Qualifying 
Shareholders wishing to tender Ordinary Shares should lodge their duly completed 
Offer Forms together with their share certificates and/or other documents of tide by 
■post with Lloyds Bank Registrars. The Causeway, Worthing, West Sussex BN99 6DA 
so as to arrive not later than 3.00pm on Tuesday 24 November 1998. Copies of the 
Circular may be obtained from Lloyds Bank Registrars at the above address. 

17 November 1998 
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L AST week, you recall, 
we hinted at a dubious 
tip-off received from a 

Mr Death on the Phil Hall 
Hotline (0171*713 4370). It 
concerned the News of the 
World editor's hair colour- 
ing and his exploits as a 
teenage West Ham sup- 
porter. Now Phil has sent us 
a “fUll and frank confes- 
sion’* In which he clarifies 
and expands on Mr Death’s 
allegations. ‘7 do not use 
Grecian 2000 as stated in 
your Diary," he begins.' 
“Just For Men (dark brown 
shade) is a far better 
product." He admits his 
passion for West Ham, 
though denies mixing with 
"the notorious Inter City 
Firm thugs” on the North 
Bank, preferring the oppo- 
site end of Upton Park. “I 
did not hide StaPrest trou- 
sers and Doc Marten 
boots,” he goes on. “in a 
coal bunker so that my 
parents wouldn’t find 
them.” (That anecdote, he 
insists, concerned his best 
friend.) This confession, we 
should stress, was not ac- 
quired via any form of de- 
ception. Mr Hall, who 
wanted to get these matters 
off his chest, decided to 
come to us entirely of his 
own volition. 


O UR attention has 

been drawn to an ad- 
vert In yesterday’s 
Media pages for the post of 
La boor Party director of 
media communications. 
“Professional communica- 
tions.” the ad candidly 
reveals, “have been the cor- 
nerstone of Labour’s suc- 
cess." Indeed they have, bnt 
with Mr Tony’s friend (and 
ours) Mandy Mandelson 
now in foil employment at 
the DTI, and David Hill (the 
last incumbent) gone to 
work for Lord Bell's PR out- 
fit, press relations have 
largely fallen to an over- 
worked Alastair Campbell. 
This cannot go on. The 
quest to find the ideal candi- 
date —a rich blend of 
Dave's experience, Mandy’s 
charm, and All's brute 
strength — begins here 
tomorrow. 


JR CCORDINGto Ruth 
A Higbam of Band and 
i^^Brown Communica- 
tions the Diary column gave 
Somerfield’s sponsorship of 
identity ribbons during ■ 
Labour’s Blackpool confer- 
ence the most extensive 
press coverage. By way of a 
thank-you, Ruth, who does 
their PR, has sent us an ex- 
clusive press release con- 
cerning the fortunes of the 
ribbons since September. 
“The controversial lan- 
yards have reappeared," 
she writes, “and are being 
nsed to create further hot 
air, as instrument straps 
for a youth bugle band.” 

The chain-store has do- 
nated 100 ribbons to the 
Sandye Drum and Bugle 
Corps orsandyc, Bedford- 
shire. “It seems." Ruth 
points out. “that the Soxner- 
fi eld -emblazoned lanyards 
have at last found a fitting 
home where everyone is 
happy to wear them.” A 
charming talc, Ruth, and 
thank you also for my own 
personal Somcrileld ribbon 
which I too shall wear with 
pride. 


C ONGRATULATIONS 
to Rlala Rosie Boycott 
for declining to be 
overly amused by the 
prankster who hid fish- 
fingers under the bath of 
her Bayswatertaomc, cur- 
rently on the market. It Is a 
serious offence, quite 
rightly brought to the atten- 
tion of police (currently ex- 
amining the fls hflngcr 
prints). Last week we 
reported that Rixla’s suspi- 
cions Initially fell on some 
recent, over-excited party 
guests, though former em- 
ployees are also now sus- 
pect. Somehow. Rlzla, we’ll 
catch the scoundrel police 
a re already calling Fingers 

the Fish finger Secreter 

lest. God forbid, the villain 
should strike again. 


r IM Dwell? of Pen- 
zance writes to alert 
other Cornish readers 
> some sound advice from 

is local GP. "Thinking of 
ettLng pregnant in Novcm- 
er?" asks a notice in the 
oc’s surgery, 30 miles from 
le nearest maternity unit 
t Treliske Hospital in 
ruro. “If so think again, 
ext August Is the eclipse.” 
mat’s the total solar 
:lipse, visible on these 
lores only from Corn- 
all.) “The roads,” the doc 
jserves, “will be jammed 
1th visitors so it may be 
rtremely difficult to 
avel to Treliske.” Wise 

ords. and not to be forgot- 
n on those long winter 
renings. 



Blair’s success depends on success. 
One failure, and everything changes 



T ONY BLAIR, so clear 
about many things, has a 
divided mind in respect 
of the one which is. perhaps, 
the biggest He wants to sur- 
render power, and yet to keep 
it No modern British leader 
did any thing like as much as 
he is doing to create new 
power centres, and thus strip 
himself of formal dominance. 
Yet his price for doing that is 
to exert, at another level, as 
near total control as he can 
muster. This conflict is 
capable of touting Mr Blair's 
legendary leadership quali- 
ties to destruction. The top- 
pling of Ron Davies could yet 
be a modem version of the 
assassination of Archduke 
Ferdinand, the little accident 
that unleashed a cataclysm. 

The Blair surrenders are so 
palpable that 1 barely need to 
list them. No other leader has 
succeeded in creating first 
ministers for Scotland and 
Wales, and only one predeces- 
sor ever wanted to. None set 
about transferring policy 
powers from politicians to 
judges, via incorporation of 
the European Convention on 
Human Rights. None contem- 
plated an elected mayor of 
London, calling this a prelude 
to mayors everywhere else. 
None challenged the place of 
bis own dominion with men- 
acing disturbances to the elec- 
toral system and the second 
chamber. 

This is not the programme 
of a conservative, a centralist 
or a control freak. Rather lit- 
tle of it has been thrust upon 
him by forces beyond his con- 
trol. It is based on a notably 
un-self-centred theory of gov- 
ernment. reflecting a priority 
that has to be genuinely per- 
sonal. which springs from im- 
patience with the failure of 
the single-centre system to 
produce a political class of 
talent in depth. The existence 
of new offices — mayors, first 


ministers — will, according to 
this theory, attract new and 
better people into public life. 
In Mr Blair's early accounts 
of this, the ad homines aspect, 
rather than any grand devolu- 
tlonist master-plan, came 
most naturally to his mind 

Against this background, 
some current developments 
need explaining. The commit- 
ment to devolve these powers 
seems to be exceeded by a 
ferocious insistence that they 
should he exercised only by 
Blair-like people: if not, as he 
insists, people he has chosen, 
then people whose birth- 
marks the party apparatus in 
every city and region Is 
schooled to recognise. I can 
explain dlls quite easily; yet 
the ease of explanation is apt 
to disguise, I think, the dire 
complexity of the outcome. 

The explanation lies, first 
In history, not something Mr 
Blair has much time for. save 
the admonitory history of the 
recent past Anyone passing a 
tolerant eye over Ken Living- 
stone. he says, has forgotten 
the Labour Party of the 1980s. 
Those, like himself, who were 
forged in the years of Interne- 
cine destruction, will never 
allow them to recur. They 
regard with an utter lack of 
sentiment the people who, 
while now posing as construc- 
tive critics, will never lose 
their status as destroyers. Mr 
Blair sees it as a sacred duty 
to be vigilant against any rep- 
etition of the woolly-minded 
tolerance that allowed the 
party to be captured by the 
enemies of the people. 

This is intelligible enough, 
as is his parallel insistence 
that the Welsh, Scottish and 
London parties have not been 
offered Independence but 
merely devolution. Therefore 
the centre must have its say, 
and the counter-case has to be 
confronted head-on. This is 
the second facet of the contra- 


diction between surrender 
and control. Aversion from 
history coexists with the lead 
er's own confidence in the 
here-and-now superior wis- 
dom of himself, which ex- 
ceeds even that of Margaret 
Thatcher. 

It’s not that Mr Blair is 
more certain of his policies. 
How could any mortal man 
exceed the adamantine con- 
viction of the baroness on 
every detail large and small? 
But unlike her, he grips his 
party with iron: and therefore 
combines confidence in his 
goals with an untroubled be- 
lief that his mastery will 
guarantee them. However un- 
sure he admits to being about 
some details, there’s not a 
field of policy where be won’t 
confide that he knows where 
he wants to be in a few years' 
time, with a b litheness not 
diminished by his reluctance 
always to specify where that 
destination might exactly be. 
One part of the Blair mind-set 
may be history, but the other 
is a transcendent belief un- 
surpassed by any leader in 
my experience. In his unique 
capacity to personify and 
voice the project Labour was 
elected to carry out 

S O MUCH for the expla- 
nation of surrender and 
control. The control is a 
public obligation, and the sys- 
temic surrenders do not 
remove the duty to exercise it 
where it remains available. A 
true surrender, we’re given to 
understand, wiQ come later. 
The parliaments and assem- 
blies and mayoralties should 
grow into maturity in due 
time; and after a period of 
Incvigalatlon from the centre, 
will be allowed their proper 
role as genuine In vigors tors 
of the culture. 

This is a neat, and maybe 
honest blueprint, flawed by 
two possibly terminal defects. 


The first Is that it actually 
discourages the new entrants, 
let alone the new forces Mr 
Blair once said he hoped for. 
TTib talk of a businessman as 
mayor is entirely pallid, it 
denies the possibility of the 
London mayorship being a 
complex, deeply political task, 
of a bind commensurate,, on 
its own terrain, with the 
prime ministership itself It 
proposes, instead, a political 
ingenu, who would be the tool 
of central government be- 
cause he didn’t know how to 
be any thing else. Falling such 
a figure, none of the touted 
names promise to be big fig- 
ures. genuine city bosses, 
rather than minor placemen 
whose only required creden- 
tial is that, above all else, 
they're laundered squeaky 
clean of bid Labour history. 
This would produce immedi- 
ate and fatal public disillu- 
sionment with the surrender 
Mr Blair Idealistically 
volunteered. 

The second defect is more 
threatening. In Wales, what Is 
happening is Imposition for 
its own sake, and it probably 
will not work. It’s likely to 
wreck the career of Alim 
Michael, the luckless instru- 
ment designated to obliterate 
a more popular local leader. 
Blair’s brand of authority, as 
he exercises it, depends on its 
own unbroken record of suc- 
cess. Once the sequence 
cracks, the emperor starts 
shedding garments. As be 
should. For the surrender he 
suggests cannot be conducted 
entirely at his whim Other 
forces demand the right to 
make themselves felt and his 
project will ultimately be an 
inadequate thing if it is un- 
able to accommodate them. 
I'm not predicting the Great 
War. but look forward to the 
resumption of argument Un- 
mannerly conflict is the pre- 
condition of free politics. 


Free-market forecasters don’t 
know their boom from their bust 

City boffins 
wrong again 



ARX says somewhere 
that capitalism is al- 
ways booming until 
the day it is in crisis. He might 
have added — and even, dur- 
ing the crisis the spectre of the 
boom lingers on. No service 
industry Is more heavily sub- 
sidised by capitalists than eco- 
nomic forecasting. The best 
brains of our generation are 
set to work to tell us what will 
happen next. Yet no industry 
has a worse record. Absolutely 
no one predicted the collapse 
of the Russian economy in the 
summer. 

Professor Richard Layard of 
the London School oTEconom- 
ics and John Parker, Euro- 
pean editor of free market's 
top propaganda sheet, the 
Economist, had just published 
a book entitled The Coming 
Russian Boom. No one pre- 
dicted the sudden progressive 
collapse of the “tiger” econo- 
mies of the Far East 

When the tigers and the pri- 
vatised Russian bear suddenly 
disintegrated, something like 
panic swept the financial jour- 
nals- “Does Anyone Have The 
Answers?” pleaded the usually 
very cocksure Far Eastern 
Economic Review. After 80 
pages, the answer was No. 

“Not; since the 1930s has a 
financial crisis appeared to 
pose such a threat to the world 
as a whole," wrote Martin 
Wolf In the Financial Times. 

T HEN, miraculously, 
nothing very terrible 
seemed to happen. A few 
thousand workers lost their 
jobs. But the stock exchange 
rallied a little. Perhaps the 
'storm” had passed, the “con- 
tagion” had been cored. Last 
Saturday’s Financial Times 
editorial was entitled Cruising 
Nicely Past Recession. "The 
reefs and shoals of recession 
are past," it said. But hold on. 

There was a two- word pro- 
viso; “with luck”. All the best 
brains are transfixed on the 
wheel of fortune. Nobody 
plans the free market and 
therefore nobody can predict 
it It runs on two engines: the 
greed and fear of the rich, nei- 
ther of which has anything to 
do with rationality or pre- 
dictability. The only certainty 
is uncertainty, the only sure 
thing insecurity. If City bof- 
fins want to predict the econo- 
my, they win have to plan it 
But there are plenty of other 
people, less well-heeled and 
less choked with jargon, who 
could do that job much better. 


ON A glorious spring morning 
31 years ago I wandered down 
to the Round House to bear a 
young speaker from the Stales 


who had provoked the outrage 
of the rightwing press. I was in 
superior mood. I thought I was 
in favour of workers' power, 
not black power, but after an 
hour listening to Stokeley Car- 
michael. the two ideals came 
together. 

His theme, which he pur- 
sued with the most ferocious 
wit, was discovery: "Colum- 
bus discovered America, hut 
what about the people who 
were already there?” 

AH of us lucky to be there 
that morning discovered a new 
black America, angry, fhnny, 
intransigent, deterntinedtobe 
free. He died of cancer on Sun- 
day, but anyone who heard 
him speak will never forget 

him 


1 WAS amazed to see the 
names of fine, independent- 
minded, even socialist poets 
like Tony Harrison. Andrew 
Motion and Benjamin Zepha- 
niah bandied about as possible 
candidates for the post ofPoet 
Laureate. Surely everyone 
knows by now that to be Poet 
Laureate you have to be a 
Tory, a royalist or a creep. 

If anyone has any doubt 
about this, or imagines that the 
post is some sort of honour, I 
refer them to Byron’s Dan 
Juan, which starts with a glo- 
rious, and originally censored, 
dedication: 

Bob Southey! You're a poet. 
Poet Laureate/ And representor 
twe qf all the race, /Although 
tis true that you turned out a 
Tory at/ Lost... 

. . Byron was seldom deflected 
by problems with rhyme, and 
he quite rightly judged “Tory 
at” a perfectly apposite rhyme 
for “laureate". 

Hie came up against the same 
problem not much later in the 
poem when he was still spit- 
ting at the renegade Southey’s 


The market runs 
on the greed and 
fear of the rich. 
Nobody plans it 


compliance with the Tory gov- 
ernment and its hated foreign 
secretary Lord Castlereagh. 

He asked whether the great 
John Milton would have grov- 
elled in the same way: 

Would HE adore a sultan? 

HE obey/ That intellectual eu- 
nuch. Castlereagh? 

In a note . Byron suggested 
an alternative to these two 
lines, as follows: 

Would he subside into a hack- 
ney Laureate— /A scribbling, 
self-sold, so uh hired, scorn'd 
Iscariot? 

“I doubt,” Byron added, “if 
■Laureate' and Iscariot* be 
good rhymes, bat must say as 
Ben Johnson did to Sylvester . 
who challenged him to rhyme 
with I John Sylvester Lay with 
your sister. 

'Johnson answered — £ 

Ben Johnson, lay with your 
wife. ' Sylvester answered: 

This Is not rhyme’. ’No,’ raid 
Johnson. *but it’s true. 1 " 


Orphanages are bursting with 1 ,500,000 abandoned boys and girls in the former Communist countries as things get worse, not better 


Children of chaos 


Don McReady 


I T IS nine years since the 
conditions in Romanian 
orphanages were 
brought to the appalled at- 
tention or the British pub- 
lic. In the emergency the 
British responded wonder- 
fully — millions of pounds 
were raised and the then 
Romanian Orphanages 
Trust started a programme 
of reforms which saved the 
lives and sanity of thou- 
sands of children. 

Recently another emer- 
gency in a similarly stark 
form became familiar. For 
television viewers or news- 
paper readers the fate of the 
Kosovar children on the 
hillsides hardly bore think- 
ing about. Some emergency 
relief got through and there 
was again the great willing- 
ness of the British to do 
something about the pain of 
others. The Serbs started to 
move their soldiers out of 


the Kosovars' territory and 
the crisis was temporarily 
diminished. 

However the arrival, par- 
tial solution and apparent 
disappearance of such hu- 
manitarian crises for chil- 
dren and famili es in the for- 
mer eastern and Soviet bloc 
disguises the overall, disas- 
trous picture for family life 
there. 

The tragedy sitting on our 
European doorstep is that 
the number of children 
there being consigned to 
state institutional care has 
actually risen since the Call 
of Communism. 

Onicef figures state there 
were around 1,000,000 chil- 
dren in the orphanages of 
eastern Europe and the for- 
mer Soviet Republic in 
1995. There are now 
1.500,000 children in these 
discredited institutions. 

Workers In the field know 
that this number is likely to 
rise still further. How could 
It not? Children are not sent 


to Institutions in Romania, 
Albania, Russia, Moldova, 
because their parents are 
less loving thaw parents in 
the West. They are sent 
there because there is not 
enough food at home for 
them, because families have 
broken tinder the strain. 

The factory closure pro- 
gramme is still under way 


There is not 
enough food - 
families break 
under the strain 


in countries like Ukraine. 
Many more Jobs will disap- 
pear and along with them 
the child care which was 
attached to employment. In 
Belarus, the privatisation 
programme which is to 
come has not yet been set In 
motion. When it starts, fac- 


tories wifi, shut: some chil- 
dren will end up in the 
orphanages. 

Because Eastern Euro- 
pean countries are seen as 
victims of the ravages of 
monolithic Communism, 
they are not seen as devel- 
oping countries. The aid 
budgets for countries like 
Alban ia, Romania, Moldova 
and Bulgaria are smalL 
Money comes from the pub- 
lic for disaster relief and Is 
necessary and welcome — 
but the next step must be 
the reco gnition that in the 
fate of these children we 
are not dealing with a spas- 
modic series of emergencies 
but with systematic human- 
rights abuse. 

The European Children's 
Trust, which was the Roma- 
nian Orphanage Trust anti 
which changed its naw.» 
and remit in response to 
what we saw happening In 
the field, wants issue to 
move much higher up the 
agenda of both our Govern- 


ment and international 
bodies. 

Clare Short has recog- 
nised that social need must 
be targeted and this is a 
wonderful advance. But the 
fate of these European chil- 
dren Is still being left, 
largely, to voluntary agen- 


cies to deal with. Oar 
organi s ation works in part- 
nership with local and 
national government to 
train child-care workers to 
support families as well to 
improve conditions in 
institutions. 

Other charities target or- 



phanages or primary reHeC 
But the notion that the fate 
Of these 1,500.000 childre n 
is best left .to the voluntary 
sector — which sometimes 
operates on a very small 
scale through individual 
churches or even individ- 
uals — is wrong. 

The great emphasis of 
much government and 
multilateral aid to Eastern 
Europe is on civil society 
development, the address- 
ing of the democratic 

deficit 

Hus is high-minded and 
right. But the same con- 
certed and dedicated 
national and multilateral 
effort should be expended 
on the care of the children 
who are the most profound 
victims of the elongated 
period of transition from 
totalitarianism to the free- 
market. democratic model 
of society. 


Don McReady techie! executive 
of the European Children's Trust 
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New deal 
for the old 

But it will need legislation 

HISTORIANS will be hit by the paradox. 
Perhaps the greatest social achievement of 
the last century has been the 25 years adriort 
to life expectancy. And yet a society which 
has been so successful in reducing the 
injuries ofbiolngical ageing has been pathet- 
ically weak in addressing the injuries im- 
posed by social ageing Rarely has the world 
experienced such a huge demographic shift 
We already live in possibly the oldest soci- 
ety that has existed, but it is going to get 
even older. Unlike earlier fip-ismfe popula- 
tion shifts — caused by war, famine or 
plagues — the new shift can be anticipated. 
Fewer births and longer lives mean the j 
number of people aged 65 and over will 1 
increase at 10 times the overall rate of 
population growth in the next 40 years. But 
who is going to pay for them? Perversely in 
a society in which people are living longer 
and healthier than before, even more older 
workers are being laid off The trend is at 
least 25 years old. Today one out of three 
men reach pension age without a job. Of the 
93 million people in Britain aged between 
50 and 64, some 3.7 million are not working 
Ministers do not challenge this analysis, 
set out three years ago by the Carnegie 
Inquiry into the Third Age and reignited 
this year by Age Concern’s miTignniiim 
Debate of the Age. Employment minister 
Andrew Smith was rightiy urging compa- 
nies yesterday to recruit mid promote staff 
according to ability, not age. Ministers have 
already banned upper age limits in recruit- 


meat advertisements in jobcentres and 
launched a special programme for unem- 
ployed people over 50. Yesterday they pub- 
lished a draft code of practice aimed at 
t a c klin g age discrimination at work and 
promised they would consult with indnsr 
trial tribunal chairmen to explore whether 
this voluntary code could be used in hear- 
ings dealing with age discrimination riaims. 
The moves coincided with a report from the 
Employers Forum on Age which estimated 
age discrimination was costing the UK 
economy a cool £26 billion a year. 

Is there any thing else ministers couMhe 
doing? Indeed there is. They have still not 
put their own house in order, as the biggest 
civil service union noted yesterday. Thou- 
sands of cml servants not just White- 
hall's high-fliers but security guards, 
museum wardens, .traffic wardens a-n d 
cleaners — have to retire at 60. Why don’t 
ministers give a lead and allow those who 
want to work until 65 to do so? More 
fundamental is the need for anti age dis- 
crimination legislation. The history of dis- 
crimination demonstrates t hat it is not .until 
legislation is passed that major progress is 
made. The race relations laws in the 1960s 
changed attitudes as well as behaviour. The 
sex discrimination acts followed suit Of 
course women and. black people still suffer 
discrimination but the law shifted 
much more decisively than any amount of 
exhortation. Labour recognised this blunt 
truth in opposition and committed itself to 
bringing older people under the protection 
of the law. Now. under pressure from em- 
ployers for already interfering in the labour 
market too much, it has moved in govern- 
ment from “we will” to “we don’t rule it 
out”. For a government committed to end- 
ing social exclusion that was a mistake, hut 
a mistake which can be rectified. By all 
means let the voluntary code begin chang- 


‘Sir Geoffrey has silly 
hats and ludicrously 
glossed shoes’ 

David Firth, Letters 


ing . attitudes, but ministers should recog- 
nise serious reform will need legislation. 

A decade, ago Michael Young, the. social 
entrepreneur, suggested age should be abol- 
ished as the governing criterion of life. 
Ageing does not conform to a uniform rate, 
yet individuals have to declare their age in 
order to go to school work, indulge in 
sexual intercourse, buy alcohol, marry, vote 
or drive. That -mi ght be too radical but a ban 
| on age discrimination at work is not. 1 

Animal pain 

Not unless there’s human gain 

IN AN ideal world consumers would have 
reams of information about what they buy. 
Voluminous labels on, say, lipstick or sham- 
poo would ted them the how and why, letting 
them decide the balance of risk and v alue ft 
testing products on animals offended them, 
market forces would ensure companies got 
the message. But ideal worlds such as that 
exist only in the heads of Nobel prize- 
winning economists. Here in mundane real- 
ity, Anita Roddick may have made a lot of 
money but many consumers are still woe- 
fully ignorant about how what they buy is 
produced. That’s why there is a case far 
government to exercise its prohibitionist 
muscle and malep a short-cut between public 
values and what is on the shelves. 

In line with a manifesto promise, the 
Government has now extended the ban on 
testin g cosmetics to tnrfnrfe their compo- 
nents. It won’t have any d ramatic effects. 

TTip ranging re grmp has been tightening for 

a while; crying rabbits ensured industry got 
the message. But public opinion takes a 
different view about the use of animals in 
biological and pharmaceutical research. 
Proximity to death and disease, as Sir Paul 


; McCartney now allows, leads to a greater 
willingness to concede a balance of interest 
(and evils). There’s no linear relationship 
between the -volume of live annual experi- 
ment and therapeutic progress, no simple 
calculus between animal pain and human 
gain. Most people, pragmatically, go with the 
RSPCA and want alternatives to the use of 
animals. They also accept the scientists’ , 
argument that the progress of knowledge — 
especially what we need to improve thera- 1 
pies for human disease — will for the 
foreseeable fixture depend on mammal 
experiments. Large numbers of fish and 
birds are also used. 

The animal w elfar e charities have some- 
times been tempted by fundamentalism — 
the belief that their view of the natural order 
should prevail They are a ntitlad to inform, 
persuade and lobby, and ought to do so 
knowing how much revulsion silly stunts 
like the release of captive animals such as 
the New Forest mink can cause. The use of 
live animals for the sake of developing 
cosmetics continues in the United States, in 
Japan, in other countries within the Euro- 
pean Union. The Government; logically, 
ought to extrapolate its domestic stand to 
Brussels and perhaps even trade negotia- 
tions. Until then the animal welfare bodies 
have every right, perhaps even a duty, to 
ensure that consumers know the full price 
they pay for beautification. 


Is God a Tory? 

A contested poll In paradise 

FRESH from his apparent success in wooing 
Kenneth Clarke over a pint in a Nottingham 
pub, William Hague now has his eye on a 
bigger catch. Perhaps encouraged by his 
aunt’s success in winning the lottery, he is 


hoping to reconvert God to the Conservative 
cause. He has stressed that Conservatism is 
rooted in the Christian tradition and dis- 
tanced himself from the Thatcherite anomie 
that alienated Church leaders in the eighties, 
when Mammon displaced God in the Tory 
liturgy. His party has been keen to counter 
Mr Blair’s brand erf Christian socialism, and 
in a speech yesterday to the Conservative 
Christian Fellowship Mr Hague claim ed that 
Conservatism and Christian beliefs were 
often intertwined, and that in many respects 
the Church of England remained the Conser- 
vative Party at prayer. 

God’s political views are notoriously diffi- 
cult to disentangle. He has of course yet to 
grant an interview to Martin Bashir, and His 
manifesto is open to wide interpretation. 
Conservatives have tended to find solace in 
the Ten Commandments and in the more 
robust teaching of the Old Testament with 
its emphasis on reaping whirlwinds, smoting 
widely, and extracting eyes for eyes. The left 
has preferred the more communitarian parts 
about blessing the poor, exalting the humble, 
loving your neighbours and driving out 
money lenders. Jesus, smoter and emoter at 
different points, has been claimed by both 
sides . Only the T.ihnems have had difficul- 
ties: Jesus would, you feel, not have been an 
eager convert to PR. 

But who knows? God moves in mysterious 
ways and trying to second guess Him is 
pointless. Perhaps even now Heaven's 
number-crunchers are wrestling with the 
complexities of AV with top-up and God will 
plump for Jenkins. On the other hand. 
Labour's readiness to open nightclubs on the 
Sabbath may boost Tory hopes of gaining 
Paradise Central at the next election. Short 
of an NOP survey of the heavenly choirs, the 
only reliable indicator is John 1:18: “No man 
hath seen God at any time”, and His voting 
preferences passeth all understanding. 
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The paper’s 
poet 

M O MOWLAM and others 
want a “people's poet lau- 
reate”, and so perceived ac- 
cessibility leads to mediocrity 
(Laureate stakes: Fanthorpe ; 
moves through the field, 
November 16k The idea that 
"ordinary peopIe”will only 


Still trying to get there 


"believe to be popular*? is both 
patronising andfbffwed. The 
previous laureate wrote a 
chart topper containing 
words (that's all they are) 
which are both accessible and 
affecting. While only a small 
percentage of people have 
read Birthday Letters, a much 
larger group could find It 
valuable. So if you wantmean- 
ingful accessibility, widen the 
laureate's brief and let us ord- 
inary folk read the results- It 
might all sail over our heads, 
or It mi ght make ns care. It’s 
got to be worth a go. 

Dave Farrar. 

London. 

U A FANTHORPE’S birth- 
day poem for Prince 
Charles (A R€sum6 At Fifty, 
November 14) is a worthy 
effort, but with some very pro- 
saic lines amongst the various 
shifts of tone. Does the effort 
not illustrate mare than any- - 
thing the impossibility of 
there being a court poet In 
these times and that the desig- 
nation of “laureate” is simply 
an anachr onism? 

Neil Angrave 
London. 

THANKS greatly for foeU A 
I Fanthorpe verses but you 
really have no need to make so 
much out ofnothlng.lt is all so 
very simple. 

If the Queen were to abdi- 
cate and Charles become king, 
we could get Spike Milligan as 
poet laureate. 

Robin Estm. 

Ashton-u-Lyne, 

Lancs. 


Bad sports 

IOANNA Mailing surely 
U misses the point (Letters, 
November 16 ). Paul Gascoigne 

and Vinnje Jones are no exem- 
plars of chivalry in sport, but 
then neither have pretensions 
to be pillars of the establish- 
ment. "Sir” Geoffrey, with his 

aflly hak and TwU/pr mrfy 
glossed shoes doea His refusal 

to take his defeat at the hands 
of the French Jbsticesystemis 
simply redolent ofhis intermi- 
nable defensive stays at the 
crease ostensibly in the name 
of*TestCreekeet”,butactu- 
ally contributing more to the 
m ummificati on of tft** gM* 1 **- - 

David Firth. 

London. . 


v-Jmenton one ttf David Hop- 
kin’s contributions to the Liv- 
erpool v Leeds ganK, could you 
get his name right? Who the 
hell is Robert Hopkins? The 
Guardian has been bead and 
shoulders above the rest of the 
press in its reporting of the 
recent trialsut Leeds but this 
piece also ignored the fact that 
Leeds snatched a memorable 
rictory at a ground where they 
have had vary little success to 
the past 
Simon Martin. 


I DESPAIR. Since the day 
Virgin took over die West 
Coast ting, the Guardian 
has relentlessly attacked our 
staff (Grief encounter, No- 
vember 14). These 4,000 
people have worked day and 
night to turn tins run-down 
network around. They tee be- 
ginning to succeed after only 
lg mouths and will succeed. 
But they are not helped by die 
Guardian's demoralising and 
unfair attacks on them, which 
i have no objective balance. 

It is taking several years to 
torn the Observer around and 
you don’t have to introduce 
entirely new track and new 
trains. Please accept that it 
also takes time for our people 
to revolutionise Britain’s rail 
network. Perhaps in fixture 
you could consider giving 
them some encouragement, to 
Kpipnro the negatives, whilst 
they are doing so. 

Richard Branson. 

Chairman, 

Virgin Group cf Companies. 

I HAVE heard Virgin Trains’ 

1 claim that Britain’s nation- 
alised railways have been 1 
under-capitalised for the past 
30 years; but which party has 
been in power for most of that ; 
time? Might it be the one of | 
which Richard Branson has 
been such an enthusiastic ao - 1 
olyteand from whose policies 
he has benefited so much? 
Does he also stop to ask him- 
self why other countries’ rail 
networks are so much better 
than ours? If he did. he might 


realise that elsewhere rail- 
ways are either nationalised 
or heavily state-supported. 
Other nations recognise that 
railways are a national asset, 
and that they may also hold 
the key to substantially 
reducing greenhouse. gases ! 
and urban congestion. ~\ 
■ Nor should Branson rely 
too much on the argument 
that the rolling stock on Vir- 
gin trains is outdated and de- 
crepit The high speed diesel 
units which form foe back- 
bone of Virgin Cross-Country 
fleet are identical to those op- 
erated with great success and 
: convenience by Midland 
mainline and Great North- 
Eastern. The problem might 
well be the management, not 
the hardware. 

Karl Marx saw railways as 
the prime example of laissez- 
faire capitalism; it looks like 
they may yet epitomise its 
nemesis. • 

Dr Neil Burgess. 

Lincoln. 

Y OUR feature on Virgin 
Trains understandably 
.did not say much about Rail- j 
track. Operating companies 
such as Virgin appear to be 
very shy about attributing 
blame to Raittrack; It is al- 
most a conspiracy of silence. 
Yet it is Rafltrack which is 
responsible for the poor 
track, leading to reduced 
speeds, and for the point and 
signal failures that cause hor- 
rendous delays. 

Virgin and the other opera- 


tors jtist have to taT«» thfl flair 
Rafltrack was floated as a pri- 
vate company as a wilful, if 
not malicious, act of the last 
government, despite ea rli er 
ministerial statements that it 
would remain in foe public 
sector “for foe foreseeable 
fliture^. 

While not receiving a direct 
subsidy, it feeds voraciously 
off the subsidies contracted to 
foe operating companies. The 
so-called subsidy to Virgin is 
more accurately a contractual 
payment, for running the 
train services. If another bidr 
der had sought less, they 
would .have been given the 
contract. 

David Pearson. 

Wembley, Middx. 

T HE Rafltrack response to 
Amelia Gentleman (Trav- 
ellers face holiday rail chaos, 
November 13) does a disser- 
vice to our colleagues in 
Virgin Trains The problems 

she yimnnfaml In planning 

her . Christmas journey are 
down to us here at Rafltrack 
andnot Virgin, as she was led 
to .believe. 

Rafltrack is responsible for 
providing foe schedules for 
Christmas to the train opera- 
tors, so that they can assist 
people who wish to book in 
advance. We are working 
hard to finalise fop informa- 
tion and expect it to be com- 
pleted in the next few days. 
Philip Dewhurst. 

Director, Corporate affairs, 
Rafltrack. 


Scotland: how the debate should devolve 

V/OUR leader on Scottish de- j to play the role of opportunist ] than 20 years by a 
T volution (November 13) opposMon a li sm . with constitutions 


I volution (November 13) 
captures some ofthe potential 
fhrpm Wnmg ft ring Blair arid 
Scottish New Labour north of 
foe border. Firstly, foe Scot- 
tish Parliament elections with 
a new proportional election 
system will be foe first com- 
petitive contest in Scotland for 
over two generations. This 
will require a new kind of poli- 
tics from all involved, but par- 
ticularly Labour and SNP. The 
former, used to winning piles 
of safe West of Scotland seats 
with no serious challenge, and 
the latter, previously content 


| to play the role of opportunist 

oppositional ism . 

Secondly, anyone looking 
i between now and. next year’s 
elections for serious policy de- 
bate on foe fbtnre of Scotland 
will be disappointed. The con- 
test vrillhe shaped by on-mes- 
sage "spin”, presidential poli- 
tics and rival •‘visions", but it 
is the duty of those of us in 
Scotland’s small policy com- 
munity to challenge polit- 
icians to address themselves 
to what difference the Parlia- 
ment can make - 
. Thirdly, Scottish politics 
have been defined for more 


[ than 20 years by an obsession 
I with constitutional issues to 
foe exclusion of economic and . 

. social policy. Scotland’s par- 
ties have chosen to differenti- 
1 ate themselves from each 
other on the constitution, 

, while agreeing broadly an eco- 
nomic and social issues. Scot- 
land post-devolution. if-itisto 
hav&added value, has to shift 
from this obsession with the 
constitution and on to eco- 
nomic and social issues. 

Gerry Nassau. 

Director, Centre for Scottish 
Public Policy, - 
Edinburgh- 


You are 

ENTERING 

ISRAEL 
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ON wheels? 


At least he came clean 

/CONTRARY to the sugges- I supervision 
V-/ tion in your headline, 1 support He 


■ Peter Slade is not a doctor in 
foe sense of someone who 
practises medicine (‘Scandal’ 
of sex abuse doctor free to 
practise, November 14). Be- 
fore he became a professor of 
clinical psychology he was 
addressed as Dr Slade by vir- 
tue ofhis PhD and not by vir- 
tue ofhis being a registered 
medical practitioner. 

I have known Peter as a geo- 
graphically distant colleague 
for over 20 years and I feel 
duly bound to record the sig- 
nificance ofhis contribution 
to my own specialist field of 
eating disorders. I am sure it 
is the value ofhis past work 
which has prompted col- 
leagues to let him keep his 
British Psychological Society 
membership and Fellowship. 
This seems to me to be a com- 
passionate and wise decision 
which will assist the recovery 
of a sick man. 

Peter Slade is a skilled, for- 
merly highly respected and ex- 
tremely experienced psychol- 
ogist with an unrivalled 
knowledge of eating dis- 
orders. In foe seventies and 
eigbtes, he, his research stu- 
dents and volunteers at foe i 

Anorexic Aid group— and the 1 

Bating Disorders Association 
support group since 1989— 
have been foe only resource 
for sufferers in foe Liverpool 
area, which used to be one of 
foe black spots for these 

Alnesses. 

For years there was no 
senior colleague in the locality 
so there was no chance of 


supervision or peer group 
support He carried too heavy 
a burden for many years and 
for the last four or five his 
wife’s cancer has robbed him 
of her support The multiple 
burdens he had shouldered 
finally broke him and he be- 
haved “inappropriately and 
in a sexual manner'' with sev- 
eral patients. Having treated 
over 650 eating disorder pa- 
tients over the last 25 years. I 
know he is not foe first and he 
will not be foe last to offend in 
this way. But as denial, cover- 
up and hiding behind erne’s 
colleagues are foe usual res- 
ponse to such offences by foe 
very small minority who com- 
mit them, please do not cause 
any more damage to the one 
man who has come clean. 

Jill Welbonme. 

BristoL 

I T IS a pity that your reporter 
I failed to include foe remain- 
der of my statement on behalf 
ofthe British Psychological 
Society. I said foatfoe Society 
is seeking legislation to regis- 
ter foe profession so that the 
public is properly protected. 
And that our Council will be 
looking at the Peter Slade 
case at its next meeting. 

Dr Ingrid Lunt. 

President, British 
Psychological Society. 

Please include a full postal 
address. We may edit letters; 
shorter ones are more likely to 
be used. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
Please provide a reference to 
the relevant article. ' 


Visual popcorn or food for the soul: British movie-makers on the options 


A TLAST it has been said 
/^British film is sick, 
November 13): film-making in 
Britain at the moment is 
obsessed with commercial 
viability and sensational con- 
, tent and is sfultifyingly ortho- 
dox, befom film language and 

audience expect atio ns. 

In Friday Review, you sepa- ■ 
rate different-types of music: 
classical and rock get sections 
to themselves. Could not foe 
same be done with film, so 
that "movies", whose p ri me 
object Is putting bums on 
seats, could have a section of 
their own, and "cinema”, 
films whose prime object is 
true artistic expression, -could 
also have a section? Could 

someone like Jonathan Rom- 
ney be put in charge ofthe 
latter Please? That way, I fed ■ . 
that true cinema would soon 
be putting more teens on 


seats- There is a renaissance 
going on in cinema: it is hap- 
pening with new directors in 
Europe, the Middle East, the 
Far East It can happen in 
Britain too, where there are 
; stfll film-makers who care 
| about true cinema, but whose 
hands are tied by a largely 
filmidy illiterate fUm- 

flnanciPg es tablishment . 

Roger Ollerbead- •- 
Beccles, 

Suffolk. 

I THOUGHT it risible that 
I Jonathan Romney footed 
claim that British film is sick 
because of Lock. Stock and 
Two SnaokingBarrris, Sliding 
Doors and Mark Herman’s Lit- 
tle Voice, on the basis that 
these films “please theaudi- . 
enca they target”. Ami miss- - 
ing something here? Is there 
something wrong with films 


pfeasjng their audience? Simi- 
larly , is there something 
wrong with experimental 
films Just because they don’t 
please wide audiences? I think 
not Tm afraid his rant marie 
me think ofMr Romney as a 
terrified, pseudo-intellectual 
version ofMaryWhitehouse. 
Elizabeth Karisen. 

; Producer, IJtde Voice, 

I London. 

A AY SINCERE apologies to 
I VI.T mnrthnr> R mnnpy for 

, making afifanpeople enjoy. 
What a fool rve been. In fbtnre 
I shall try harder to make . 
films like his desperate 
article: confused, contradic- 
tory, fll-informed, pseudo- 
frrteflectrafl and fimdamen- 
taDyverysad. 

Mark Herman. 

Director, Little Voice, 

York. 


WOOR article (Want a happy 

I ending? November 14) on 
the OkjRm Industry’s prob- 
lems in getting domestic dis- 
tribution for its pictures was 
Interesting, but contained 
some factual errors which led 
it to the wrong conclusions. 

You state, for example, that 
"Even this summer's big Brit- 
ish hit. Lock, Stock and Two 
SmnMrig Warrt^e y m gnte'h pri ! 

for two years before finding a 
distributor.” 

This is simply untrue: j 

Lanra Bailey, the New York- ! 
based actress and model who 
is soon to appear in our HE 
production The Empty Mir- 
ror, was involved with that 
shoot, and ft ran from Novem- 
berto December last year. 

In reality, the US's most 
successful home-produced 
fihnof 1398 was shot, edited 
and distributed remarkably 


quickly. The producer- 
director team of Matthew 
Vaughn and Guy Ritchie 
deserve a lot of credit for their 
success (particularly as they 
received no backing from the 
Arts Councilor any British 
film production companies) in 
what has otherwise been an 
appalling year for British film 
production. 

Moreover, their success 
points to completely the oppo- 
site conclusion to the one your 
article suggested: British dis- 
tributors will rush to release 
any picture (domestic or for- 
eign) they feel will make them 
money. Theirs is purely a com- ; 
mercial criterion, and the 
sooner everyone realises that, 
the better. 

Guy Byrne. 

SadhirBouzy. 

Empty Mirror Films, 

London. 


The Iraq crisis sparks 
a little local conflict 

"THE NEXT time that Tam j lANAITKENwa 
I Dalyell decides to be a I describe the El S 


I Dalyell decides to be a 
mouthpiece for Iraqi anti- 
semitism (First Person, No- 
vember 16), could the Guard- 
ian direct him elsewhere? 
After repeating the ‘fact" that 
foe Catholic Madeleine At 
bright is Jewish, along with 
Cohen, Levy and Berger, he 
poses a rhetorical question: 
“What should a gentile say to 
Iraqis who ask whether it is 
fair that decisions to bomb 
should be made by those 
whose agenda is linked with 
foe perceived interests of 
Israel?” 

This gentile is offended by 
foe suggestion that those 
public servants are part of an 
international Zionist conspir- 
acy. What would Mr Dalyell 
say to people who thought that 
all Britons were royalists or 
Falklands war enthusiasts? Or 
has this century not taught us 
enough about treating each ac- 
cording to his ethnicity? 
David Voas. 

Liverpool 


I AN A1TKEN was wrong to 
I describe the El Shifa factory 
in Sudan, flattened by Ameri- 
can Tomahawks last August, 
as "little more than a comer 
chemist’s shop” (Bomber 
Bill, November 16). 

It was foe largest and most 
efficient pharmaceutical fac- 
tory inSudan, supplying 50 ■ •’ 
per cent of foe country’s 
medicines. 

Whether or not it was 
secretly manufacturing a 
chemical intermediate in foe 
production of nerve gas. its 
standard products ranged 
from anti-TB drugs and antibi- 
otics to paracetamol and 
cough syrup. It also produced 
foe anti-malarial drug, chloro- 
qulne. Malaria is a killer dis- 
ease endemic in Sudan. 

The remaining pharmaceu- 
tical factories in Sudan have 
risen to foe crisis by increas- 
ing and diversifying their own 
production. None, however, is 
yet producing chloroquine. 
Elizabeth Singliatii . 

London. 


Will you give Mary 
a bed this Christmas? 



m 

DAYS 
TO GO 

m 

LAST 

night 




At ! 6, Mary ran away from a Rfe of abuse. Today 
she is homeless. Could you sleep easy on Christmas 
Eve knowing she was shivering in a bus shelter? 

You can help keep Mary, and thousands of vulnerable 
people like her, safe and warm over Christmas. With 
£25 from you. Crisis can provide a warm bed, hot 
meals, dean clothes and someone to talk to at one 
of our shelters. 

As the days count down to Christmas, nearly 10,000 
homeless people are counting on Crisis. WeYe counting 
on you. Our service depends on public donations. So 
please send your £25 today - in time to help us buy 
the bedding, food and dothes we need to bring Mary 
in from the cold. 


Countdown to Christmas 


Yes, I’ll keep homeless people warm: 

□ £15 n£25 Cl £50 □ £250* other* 

I enclose a cheque made payable to Crisis. OR debit my Jr 
O Visa O MasterCard CU Switch* other 

Cart) no. / / / / /_/__/ M / _/ / / J_ / /_/ ' 
r Last three digits of Switch card nn. < / Switch issue no. ! 

Expiry date L Signature... ! 

• Gfc of £250 or more are worth almost a third extra to us under Gift Aid 

Name (caps) Mr/Mrs/Ms — — ! 

Address ... — 

Postcode 

freephone donation fee 0800 038 48 38 

ends; FRQ^OSi; Room Ite, London El IBR l 
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10 OBITUARIES 


The cuaidian Tuesday November 17 1998 


Kwame Ture (Stokely Carmichael) 


Black power’s road to freedom 



K wame ture — 

best remembered 
as the American 
radical activist 
Stokely Carmi- 
chael, who contributed the 
slogan “Black Power” to his 
nation’s political canon — has 
died at the age of 57. He had 
been undergoing treatment in 
New York for prostate cancer 
but decided to return to the 
African state of Guinea, 
where he bad lived lor three 
decades, when his condition 
became Irreversible. 

Carmichael was bora in 
Trinidad in 1911 and raised 
by bi« grandmother »ntn the 
age of u, when he joined his 
parents in America. Though 
highly intelligent and person- 
able. he acknowledged Ln 
later life that his initial expe- 
rience of New York turned 
him into something of an ur- 
ban tearaway, the only black 
member of a street gang dedi- 
cated to under-age drinking 
and petty theft 
His intellectual ability was 
recognised when he became a 
pupil at the well-regarded 
Bronx School of Science, and 
affluent, white classmates 
then became his new asso- 
ciates. He said later that he 
hated recalling that part of 
his life. Nothing could change 
the fact that his friends were 
white and he was black: 
"Being liberal was an intellec- 
tual game with these cats". 

His political awareness was 
sparked by television reports i 
of the sit-ins organised in the 
late 1950s by Martin Luther 1 
King and the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) at segregationist res- 
taurants in the Deep South. 
Carmichael regarded them as 
publicity stunts until he saw 
pictures of the violence that 
the police inflicted on demon- 
strators. As a young student 
at the all-black Howard' Uni- 
versity In Washington DC, he 
volunteered to become one of 
the freedom riders taking 
coach trips through the south- 
ern states to challeng e their 
segregationist travel laws. 

He was repeatedly arrested 
and jailed — he said he lost 
count after his 32nd sentence 
— and endured some severe 
beatings from warders, par- 
ticularly during a seven-week 
term in a Mississippi prison. 
But he held to his convictions 
and, after graduating with a 
degree In philosophy in 1964, 
enrolled in the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), then dispatch- 


On the stump . . . Carmichael inspires his followers at a SNCC rally in 1967 


Log hundreds of volunteers to 
the South to work in schools 
and clinics and assist local 
blacks to get on to the elec- 
toral register. 

Carmichael became SNCC 
organiser in Lowndes 
County, Alabama, a rural 
area with a two-thirds black 
population and a virtually all- 
white electorate. His vigorous 
registration campaign soon 
transformed this into a 53 per 
cent black electorate and he 

established a new, all-black 

'political movement for the 
county. To meet a local ordi- 
nance, aimed at Illiterate vot- 
ers. the movement adopted a 
black panther as its symbol. 

In 1966, at the age of 25, Car- 
michael was elected chair- 
man of the SNCC. but he was 
already distancing himself 
from Martin Luther King's 
emphasis on peaceful politi- 
cal struggle. Years later, he 
elaborated on the split. “One 
simple definition separated 
us. He saw no&ridtenoe as a 
principle, which means it had 
to be used at all times, under 
all conditions. I saw it as a 
tactic. If it was working I 
would use kt; if it isn't work- 1 
ing, Tm picking up guns be- 
cause I want my freedom by 
any means necessary”. 1 

The public break with King i 
came in Mississippi in June 
1966, when Carmichael was 1 
addressing thousands of civil 
rights volunteers. They had 
gathered to demonstrate sup- 1 


| port for the black activist 
James Meredith, who had 
been shot add wounded while 
< conducting his own solitary 
march. As police moved tn to 
arrest Carmichael he yelled 
to the crowd: “We've been . 
saying ‘Freedom’ for six 
years. What we are going to , 
start saying now is Tflack 1 
Power'.” The audience took 
up the cry. 

The effect across America i 
was electric. King and other j 
black leaders Immediately 
condemned the new divisive 1 
rhetoric. Significantly, it also , 
alarmed the group of white 
voters that Richard Nixon, 
then limbering up for his 1968- 
presidentlal campaign, 
shrewdly Identified as “the 
silent majority”. 


C armichael 

tried to explain 
what he had really 
meant in a book he 
published the 
folio wing year. ‘Tt is a call for 
black people in this country 
to unite, to recognise tibeir 
heritage, to build a sense of 
community”, he wrote. But. 
In the increasingly conserva- 
tive climate generated by ur- 
ban rioting at home and the 
escalating war in Vietnam, 
the damag w had been done. 

Carmichael continued to 
proselytise in America and 
abroad, with his statements 
becoming more and more ex- 
treme. After he told a meeting 


I in Havana that the SNCC was 
preparing urban guerriua 
! forces to fight to the death, he 
was sacked from his post by 
fellow committee members. 
He became “honorary prime 
minister” of the extremist 
Black Panthers but soon 
broke with them when they 
proposed making ad hoc 
working arrangements with 
radical -white groups. 

Disillusioned by the turn of 
events in America, Carmi- 
chael moved to Guinea in 
1969 and changed his name to 
Kwame Ture — a gesture in 
honour of Kwame Nkrumah. 
of Ghana, and Sekou Toure, 
of Guinea. He founded the 
All-African People's Revolu- 
tionary Party and continued 
fo campaign against capital- 
ism, Zionism, and the United 
States, making regular 
recruiting appearances in 
American and other univer- 
sities. When he tried to take ; 

campaign to his native 
island, the Trinidad govern- 
ment refused him entry, con- 
cerned that he might ener- 
gise its local Black Power 
movement (which was later 
suppressed)! ..... 

Carmichael married the 
South African singer Miriam 
Makeba ln 1968. After their 
divorce he- married Malyatou 
Barry, a Guinean doctor, by 
whom he had a son. That mar- 
riage also ended in divorce. 


I Jm Schwartz writMQ Stokely 

! Carmichael was one of the 
! most effective organisers i 
have ever seen, capable of 
breaking through class and 
racial barriers by the force .of 
: his personality, by his frbii- 
! jous good looks and by his 
political sophistication, tn 
contrast to Bob Moses, the 
grey eminence of SNCC and a 
deep, thoughtful listener, he 
was a flamboyant, outspoken 
speaker in one-to-one, work- 
shops or mass meetings. 

Those of us northern vol- 
unteers who arrived in Bates- 

ville, Mississippi, in Septem- 
ber 1964 for an orientation 
session ted by Carmichael 
and other SNCC veterans 
were introduced to the South 
by a sophisticated team no 
older than ourselves, but 
made wise by confrontations 
with the white power struc- 
ture in Mississippi, the poor- 
est state in the Union. We 
listened carefully. 


W HILE murder 
was not an 
everyday 
event. H was al- 
ways present, 
and Carmichael made sure 
that we fully understood this 
was no game. He also made 
sure we understood that he 
hated orientations; there was 
no white skin privilege here. 
The message went in. When I 
was stopped one night out- 
side Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
by county' sheriff's deputies 
~~ the same arm of the law 
that bad murdered James 
Chaney, Andrew Goodman 
and Mickey Sch wemer a few 
miles away in Neshoba 
County — ■ I knew enough to 
keep my mouth shut 
At the Waveland confer- 
ence the following March, 
Carmichael was a leading 
and persuasive figure in ar- 
guing for the return of SNCC 
to its roots in the black com- 
munity. There was pain ln 
this but little resistance. It 
was dear to all that white 
and black at that time lhced 
separate political tasks. 

Carmichael was part of the 
extraordinary group of stu- 
dents from Howard Universi- 
ty who made up a large part 
of SNCC's organisers. Their 
courage and skill shaped the 
politics of my generation of 
northern white students. 


Harold Jackson 
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Uncle 

Sam 

wants 

YOU 


nigger 


XVname a member of 
(he wodd’x highest paid 
Made m ee u e uJiy army l 


Support ’Wider Power 
—travel to Viet Nam, 
yon might get a medall 




Fight far Freedom 
...(in Viet Nam) 


Receive valuable training 
in the skills of kiDiag ofl 
other oppre ssed people! 


(Die Nigger Die you can't die 
. fort enough m die ghettos.) 


So mtto your nearcat rec fuiuug chamber! | 

On the line. . . and pickets a US Army recruiting centre with anti-Vietnam leaflets (right) 


Kwame Ture (Stokely 
Carmichael), political 
campaigner, born June 29, 
1941; died November IS, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


Edwige Feuillere 


A Country Diary I Birthdays 


IN A REPORT headed, ‘Scan- 
dal’ of sex abuse doctor free to 
practise, page 7, November 14. 
we said that Peter Slade, a 
former professor or clinical 
psychology at the University 
of Liverpool, had his member 
ship of the British Psychologi- 
cal Society, suspended for two 
years from May. 1996. after 
being found guilty of profes- 
sional misconduct at the 
Merseyside Eating Disorders 
Service. This was wrong. In 
the relevant period he was 
treating NHS patients with 
eating disorders, but at that 
time the Merseyside Eating 
Disorder Services (its correct 
title) did not exist. It did not 
come into being until Novem- 
ber 1996. Dr Slade has had no 
connection whatsoever with it 


A sensuous smile for France 


YESTERDAY subscribers to 
the Fiver, an e-mail bulletin 
service from the Guardian's 
football website, received a 
stray e-mail. This was caused 
by a technical problem with 
our mailing list. The message, 
sent by a reader seeking to 
cancel his subscription, 
ended with the words. "Just 
fuck off'. This would nor- 
mally have been seen by just 
a handful of people within the 
Guardian's New Media De- 
partment, but regrettably it 
was automatically sent to all 
subscribers. The problem has 
now been solved and it will 
not occur again. Apologies to 
all. 


THROUGHOUT our review of 
the Lionel Richie concert at 
Wembley Arena, page 13, G2, 
yesterday, we spelt his name 
wrongly, by inserting a t. al- 
though we did get it right in a 
caption. Apologies. 


READERS who did not get 
Run London, the free 28-page 
guide to running in London, 
promised on the front page of 
'final southern editions of the 
Guardian on Saturday, No- 
vember 14. may obtain a copy 
(still free, of course) by writ- 
ing to The ISU, 2nd flour. The 
Guardian, Ray Street, London 
EC1AT 3DJ. by phoning 0171 
713 4123, or by e-mailing 
vicky.keUwguardian.co.uk 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9SS9 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday, Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian, H9, Farrlng- 
don Road. London ECIR 3ER. \ 
Fax 0171 239 9897. E-mail: j 

rmdenaguardian.CD.uk 


E DWIGE Feuilfere. who 
has died aged 91, was a 
brilliant French ac- 
tress of stage and 
screen, embodying the ideal 
of slightly nervous, ripe sen- 
suality with what Colette 
called "a tempered irony, a 
smile, a certain gravity'. 

She appeared far the first 
time in London during the 
Festival of Britain in 1951, 
playing Yse in Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault’s production of Claudel’s 
Portage de Midi. Harold Hob- 
son, wrote in French Theatre 
Since 1830. “U brought to Eng- 
land for the first time the 
greatest of ail actresses that I 
have seen — Edwige Feuil- 
lere’s sensuous smile, the ca- 
ressing music of her incompa- 
rable voice, her pealing 
laughter and the supple grace 
of her body . . . made on me an 
impression that has never 
been either effaced or 
equalled. It was like seeing a 
goddess for the first time." 

Edwige Caroline Cunati 
grew up in Dijon, where her 
father. Guy Cunati, was an ar- 
chitect. Her parents were de- 
vout Protestants and looked 
upon the theatre with suspi- 
cion, so their daughter seemed 
destined for a career as a typ- 
ist. until the mayor of Dijon, 
who had heard her imitate 
witnesses at a trial at which 
her fother had given evidence, 
persuaded the parents that 
she should go to Paris to audi- 
tion for the Conservatoire. 
Eventually she took first prize 
there In drama. 1 

She became a pensionnaire 
at the Corned io Franca is e 

where she met her husband. 
Pierre Feuillere, to whom she 
was married In 1929. He had 
heard her recite and ex- 
claimed "EUe est formidable!” 

She made her stage debut in 
1930 under the name Cora 
Lynn in Honegger's operetta, 
Les A ventures du Roi Pausole. 
At a gala at the Comedie Fran- 
puse in 1932, she took part in 
a "fantasy ballet" and was no- 
ticed for the first time “wear- 
ing little either above or be- 
low”. Charles Granval said 
"That is someone who will not 
long ripen here". Shortly 
afterwards, Feuillere began 
her film career, earning in 
three days as much as she 
would have been paid at the 
Corned ie Franpaise In 10 
years. 

In Abel Gance's Luaixe 
Borgia 1 1935) she gained star- 
dom with a nude bathing 
scene, which had to be shot 19 
times to appease the censors. 


Antonin Artaud was Savana- 
| rola to FeuIUere’s Lucrezla 
Borgia. Many films followed, 
notably Max Ophuls's Sans 
Lendemain. in which she dis- 
appeared into the fog at the 
end. a vision of pessimism 
and pre-war anxiety. 

In Ophuls's De Mayerling a 
Sarajevo (1940). she was the 
doomed consort of Archduke 
Ferdinand. During the Occu- 
pation, as well as appearing 
on stage for the first time as 
Marguerite in La Dame aux 
Camillas, she made what 
some consider her finest film. 
La Duchesse de Langeais, 
adapted from Balzac's novel 
and directed by Jacques de 
Baroncelli. 

After the war. Feuillere 
returned to the Paris stage 
and created the two roles with 
which she will always be 
associated — the queen ln 
Cocteau’s L’Aigle a deux tetes 
in 1946, and Yse in Portage de 
Midi. Cocteau directed a mag- 
nificent film of his play the 
year after, with Feuillere and 
Jean Marais recreating their 
roles as suicidal monarch and 
revolutionary assassin. While 
it proved to be not much to the 


taste of the post-war public. It 
is the most sumptuous of Coc- 
teau's films and the electricity 
on screen between Feuillere 
and Marais is mar vellous 
Christian Berard's cos- 
tumes for the queen, espe- 
cially the white ballgown, 
which she wears for the 
reception she refuses to at- 
tend. add to the excitement. 
Feuillere's entrance on stage, 
wrote Cocteau, was “more au- 
dacious than, that of a tore- 
ador”. Her voice, he added, 
had a quality which could 
only be compared with the 
divine Sarah Bernhardt 


C LAUDEL'S free- verse, 
symbolic poetry in 
Portage de Midi was 
mostly impossible to 
realise cm stage and certainly 
Feuillere, who had played the 
organ ln the church in Dijon, 
had difficulty coming to terms 
with the “almost hysterical 
mysticism" of the play. The 
discomfort perhaps added to 
her triumph. Barrault wrote: 
"Feuillere was unforgettable 
. . . The parts we were playing 
bound me to her with a. ten- 
derness that can never die.” 



Later successes on the stage in 
Paris Included Giraudoux’s 
Pour Lucrbx, in which she 
and Madeleine Renaud were 
described by Cocteau as “two 
wrestlers facing each other in 
the ring". 

Feuillere had never consid- 
ered herself a beauty and was 
amused that other people did. 
When she appeared in a 
revival of Giraudoux’s La 
Folle de ChalUot, she said that 
each night after removing 
the grotesque make-up, when 
she looked at the free in the 
mirror, she had — for the 
first and only time — the sen- 
sation of appearing beautiful 

On screen she was perfectly 
cast In two rotes by Colette, 
first in Julie de Cameilhan. in 
which her character philo- 
sophically comes 'to terms 
with age; then as the older 
woman in Le Bli en her be. But 
FeuBtere did not appeal to 
French film-makers of the 
nouadle vague, so her later 
films were mostly unmeroora- 
ble. She appeared ln two tele- 
vision serialised dramas, but 
the rest of her career saw her 
as the grande dame of boule- 
vard theatre. 

While her old colleague 
Renaud pursued the avant- 
garde in pieces by Beckett 1 
and Duras, Feuillfere ap- 
peared in Le Lkm en hiver 
(1973), La Visite de- la vfeUe 
dame (1976), Le Bateau pour 
Lipaia (1977) and La Derniire 
nutt d'it6 (1982). She realised 
an ambition that she 
cherished since the 1940s, and 
played the Duchess in An- 
ouilh’S LSocadia in 1985. a bit- 
tersweet tale of a mother bat- 
tling with her son's suicidal 
tendencies (an allegory of 
occupied France). 

She was reunited with Jean 
Marais in 1986 in La Malson 
du lac (the French translation 
of On Golden Pond), in which 
their evident delight at ap- 
pearing together lifted the 
level of the Slight piece. In the 
1990s, she continued to appear 
in recitals of poetry and ex- 
tracts from her famous roles. 
She published two books, Les 
Peux de la m&moire (1977) and 
Moi la Clairon (1984). She was 
a commander of the Legion 
d’Honneur and ln 1988 was 
presented with a Ctesar dlion- 
neur (the French equivalent 
of an Oscar).' 


SOMERSET: IT you look about 
the wooded slopes beside the 
village of Chelyncb, near 
Poiilting, you glimpse die ac- 
ceptable free of Mendip quar- 
rying. What is. In manyeyes, 
the unacceptable free. Is repre- 
sented by the lorries that trun- 
dle along the main road 
nearby, carrying heavy loads 
of carboniferous limestone 
from the vast, modem quar- 
ries 10 miles away. But geo- 
logical events to the remote 
past deposited a younger and 
softer kind of stone on top of 
the hard limestone at 
Chelynch. 

You can see, amongst the 
overgrown humps and hol- 
lows, remains of ancient work- 
ings, where men once toiled, 
and a few exposed frees of this 
Doulting stone. More easily 
worked th«n the hard lime- 
stone that makes the Mendip 
backbone, it has long been 
treasured for grand and orna- 
mental budding. “If anyone 
wants stone for a cathedral," a 
local walker sard, “they get it 
from here.” He pointed to a 
small, bomely-looktng quarry 
stOl working at the edge of the 
wood. In 1381, the vicar of 
Doulting granted the dean of 
Wells an acre for quarrying. 
Wells Cathedral and Glakon- 
| bury Abbey are mainly built 
of Doulting stone.. At Doulting 
Itself church, vicarage, medi- 
eval bam and cottages, are all 
of the grey-brown stone quar- 
ried in the parish. 

Below the church ia St A1&- 
behn’s Well, a spring with a 
stone basin where the saint is 
said to . have recited psalms 
whilst Immersed. The Spring 
is the source of the River Shep- 
pey that winds down through 
a gently pastoral valley. Aid- 
helm died sitting on a piece of 
local stale, which was later 
credited with healing 
properties. 

JOHN VALTJNS 


Lesley Abdela, founder. 300 
Group for women ln politics 
and public life, 53; Sir Jeremy 
Beecham, chairman. Local 
Government Association, 54; 
Admiral Sir Jeremy Black, 
former C-in-C, Naval Home 
Command, 66; Malcolm 
Bruce, Lib Dem MP, 54; 
Danny DeVito, actor. 54; 
David Emmanuel, fashion de- 
signer, 46; Fenella Fielding, j 
actress, 64; Gen Sir Charles | 
Guthrie, chief of the Defence , 


Staff, 60; Sir Jeremy Hanley, 
former Conservative minister, 
53, Colin Hayes, painter, 79; 
Prof Anthony King, psephol- 
ogist, 64; Sir Charles Macker- 
ras. conductor. 73; Richard 
Parham, managing director, 
Peugeot Motor Company, 54; 
Jonathan Ross, broadcaster, 
38; Martin Scorsese, film di- 
rector, 56; Paul TmsweU. 
Labour MP, 45; Auberon 
Waugh, editor. Literary 
Review, 59. 
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“An old favourite -but still the bestr Space, The 
Guardian 13.11.98. 


Buy a classic 24cm Le Creuset Cocotte for 
£75 One p&p) and get an 18cm Cocotte 
(worth £40) absolutely free! 


Made from Ngh quality enamelled cast iron,' these versatile 
cocottes me at home on the hob, in the oven or under the gffll 
Ideal for gentle cooking, from a basic roast to a tasty casserole, 
their good looks win suit any table - traditional or contemporwy. 


The excellent heat retention qualities allow energy efficient 
cooking and the Vitreous enamel surface is totally hy?penic 
and very easy to dean. Guaranteed for 10 years, they are 
suitable for all heat sources. Dishwasher proof. 


Choose from Vblcanic (orange), blue or green. (Free 18cm 
Cocotte available in the same colour choice only.) 
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In Memoriam 


Feuillere ... ‘like seeing a goddess for the first time’, 
wrote Harold Hobson Patrick o'connou collection 
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Analysis 

World trade 



Beyond 


N 





It’s all a 
matter 
of balance 

The dispute between the United States 
and Europe over bananas is only one sign 
of heightening tensions among the world's 
great traders. Could the destructive 
commercial wars of the Thirties be 
repeated, Charlotte Denny asks. 


big trader Wodd «pda£ Sbn ; 


Japan 

Balance: 

S82*35bn 




■ TrHalaral OTarehancSaatratte b ifl w oo n the US, ;ttpan and 
U v ;«»HfTi^flaserttupto38per^rfthodsaooui*Bs , lrtri ^nm 

I ' .< h , ' stobal trada in ooods foc .19&7. The RJ (axctudfrvg ttx internal ====-. 

% f. .*■* 1n»de)b the fergatt global exporter. S823bfl.wMe the US is 

|»ga« Importer. $889bn. Of 9*8 three, only the US 4.000 

.- * runs a gtab& trade deficit ~~Z 
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- Balance: 

-$14.1Bbn 




US 

Balance: 

-$68.17bn 




REE trade faces its s loner. Sir Leon Brittan, has lug a dire economic 
most testin g time accused the Americans of situation even 
for 50 years. The being in the pocket of the worse and creat- J 
trade deficit ran by multinationals which run the tng the condi- / 
the biggest econ- banana plantations. Mean- bans for the / 
omy in the wodd, whfle the US trade represents- Depression. k, 1 : 
lean, bas become a five CharieneBarshefsky say? This was not I^V 


the American, bas become a tive CharieneBarshefsky says This was not 
fixture. It may get a lot worse, the US has come to the end of what the West 
giving space to the politicians legal procedure and will had in mind when it con- 
who find it elector-ally appeal- enforce its rights. eluded the mammoth 

ing to blame foreign imports Only this weekend there Uruguay round of trade nego- 
fbr displacing American jobs, was a further sign of tension tiadons before e<rfnhii«ihTT> c 
So fat; most of foe Asian between foe world’s largest foe Wald Trade Organisation 
countries hit by foe economic trading blocs. The Asia- in 1994. The Geneva-based 
stums of foe past 13 months Pacific Economic Co-opera- body was given foe power to 
or so have been busy trying to tion talks ended in collapse legislate over disputes and co- 
recover their financial; stabll- after some very undiplomatic ordinate new rounds of nego- 
ity but they have lacked the exchanges between the United ttottons aimed at bringing 
wherewithal to get their States and Japan. Apec mem- down barriers to trade 
exports to wodd markets, hers had promised to intro- throughout foe wodd. 

Now foe massive devaluations duee a free trade zone by the Economists have been wav- 
of their currencies, is about to year 2010 hut the first step on ing foe Hag for free trade ever 
kick In, delivering a huge - foe way — tariff redactions in since Adam Smith, who 
boost to their competitiveness sine key sectors — was observed that “if a foreign 
and making theta* exports foe fowarted by Japan’s refusal to country can supply us with a 
more attractive open forestry and fishing to commodity cheaper than we 
But foe trade story of foreign competition. The ourselves can make it, better 
recent days has been bananas. Americans said Japan was buy it off them with some part 
Of an foe issues to provoke a conducting chequebook dlpto- of the produce of our . own 
war; bananas must be one off macy whDe the Japanese industry employed in a way in 
the oddest. The European described the American acco- which we have some advan- 
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trade is to promote imports — f sense for one country to uni- J As the economist Paul Krug- J large losses and a large group | tion in the run-up to the 2000 


Union and foe United States satiem as evil. If hrinkman- tage"(1). The theory is that if foe opposite of how most laterally pull down its tariff man observes, in foe real 


are daggers drawn over a fruit ship between the world’s three each country specialises in politicians appear to think. 
which neither of them largest trading blocs makes what it does best and exports An export Is a way of produc- 
exporta and which in wodd good theatre, the timing of foe same of foe results, it can buy ing foe revenue necessary to 
trade terms, is fairly InaigaHV- row is more than a little unfbr- a greater andwider variety of purchase an import, which is 

goods from the rest of the worth doing because It is 


walls, even if other countries 
didn't follow suit Consumers 


wodd of trade negotiations, 
countries may talk free trade. 


tunate. Analysts expect 


Ostensibly foe row is about wave of cheap goods to hit wodd with foe income than it more efficient than producing 
a scheme giving banana pro- global markets this autumn as could possibly produce itselfl the good we are importing 
ducers from Europe’s former the Asian countries pick This insight was one of the ourselves, to terms of dassi- 
arionles in the Caribbean spe- themselves up. The American most influential tenets in das- cal trade foeary it would make 
dal access to European mar- trade deficit Is already at a sical economics. But it still 


of consumers who make small presidential elections will find 
gains, many politicians find it that protectionism is an easy 
_ easier to defend foe status quo card to please the voters with, 

foe timing of foe same of the results, it can buy ing foe revenue n ecessary to would benefit from cheaper but they behave like did fash- or emphasise the advantages in Japan, remains too weak to 

»an a little unfbr- a greater andwider variety of purchase an Import, which is prices and producers would be toned mercantilists. The pur- terms of export markets, lb provide a motor for growth in 

tysts expect a goods from the rest of foe worth doing because It is forced to re-alhxste their pose of trade negotattons is get away from the influence of the Asia-Pacific region and 

ftp goods to hit world with the i n co m e than It more efficient than producing resources more efficiently if still to prise open other peo- the business lobby trade nego- even the Chinese econ omy 

s this autumn as could possibly produce itself foe good we are importing they were outpriced by pie's markets. Professor Krug- tiattons are carried out behind shows signs of slowing, 

countries pick This insight was one of the ourselves, to terms of dassi- cheaper goods from elsewhere man describes foe wodd trade dosed doors. But as the banana In this situation, Europe’s 

% TTin Amovimn m/wy4- ^wflnonfiol ianafo /*Toe_ ^vml 4 i e ylo fl^eArp moVe 4 n rrmrl#! mbaIua x-_— _ _ _ a a. a _ 1 


in foe wodd. 


kefs. Unfair on Latin nine-year high, so who is 
American banana producers going to absorb those cars. 


nine-year high, so who is suggests that countries can 
going to absorb those cars, only benefit from trade if they 
textiles, electronic goods and can produce some product or 


regime as “enlightened mer- case malms dean negotiations position on trade is critical, 
cantfiism". Countries are will- within foe Warid Trade Organ- As one of foe few regions still 
ing to lower their trade isaffon are not immimp from growing, the EU may be forced 


(including some big American textiles, electronic goods and can produce some product or 
brand names) said foe Ameri- other east Asian exports? service more efficiently than 
cans, and last week they Once again, foe Americans other countries, 
threatened to slap 100 per cent charge foe European coun- 
surebarges on European tries which are running a 


exports to the^United States if trade surplus with not playing 
foe EU didn’t change its rules, their part 
The EU is naturally indig- Meanwhile, foe global 
nant These days foe Wodd financial . instability whidx 
Trade Organisation (to which toppled foe Asian currencies 


T was the other founding 
father; David Ricardo, 
who refined Smith’s 
observation and rawa up 
with one of foe most 
powerful concepts in eco- 
nomics — comparative advan- 


of course both the EU conn- last year is by no means erven nomics — comparative advan- 
tariee and the US belong) is Last Thursday; foe Interna- tagetaj. Ricardo observed that 
supposed to police global tional Monetary Fund had to it made sense for countries to 
trade and unilateral retails- step in to help the Brazilian specialise in what they were 
tion against perceived government to protect its cur- relatively better at than other 
Infringements isn’t in its rule- rency, the real, from specula- countries, even If they did not 
book. ITs as if foe US autho- tors. Some commentators possess an absolute advan- 
rised a pre-emptive missile think that in foe current eco- tage. If a country is relatively 
strike against iraQ without nomlc climate, all the world better at producing wine than 
Security Council approval. If needs to revisit foe great wool — it has to give up less 
the American threat were to slump of foe 1930s is for an resources in order to produce 
be realised, billions of pounds American-European trade more wine — then it makes to 


American-European trade more wine — then it makes to 
worth of trade would be dis- war to spark a wave of global specialise in vinting. This is 
rupted. protectionism- It was foe true even if that country were nlVdlUUi 

Europe and the US were dis- Smoot Hartley Act penalising foe world’s most efficient pro- nnint io 4 

cussing closer economic ties. Imports into America which ducer of wooL II it? |JUII « L U I LI dUC lo I 

Now relations are distinctly set off a worldwide round of Classi cal economic theory ; mnAr f e avnr»»4c 

chilly The EU trade controls- tariff increases in 1931, mak- observes that foe point of If I ipOiTo, I iCJL cXpuriS 



ing to lower their trade 
barriers — by offering conces- 
sions on access to their own 
markets — only in return for 
access to their own markets. 
“Both the North American 
Free Trade Area and the 
Uruguay round were sold polit- 
ically not on the basis of econ- 
omists’ estimates of the gains 
from trade, but with foe claim 
that the extra exports thereby 
generated would add hundreds 
of thousands of jobs”f3). 

The reason isn’t for to seek. 
Comparative advantage is a 
difficult concept and the gains 
from trade in terms of lower 
prices and more productive 
allocation of foe economy’s 
resources are hard to quantify 


isation are not immune from growing, the EU may be forced 
the influence of large corpora- to let its trade balance with 


tions. The US government took 
Europe’s banana trade to the 


the rest of the wodd worsen 
in order to help to pull other 


WTO within 24 hours of Cinq- countries out' of a slump. But 


uita Brands making a $500,000 with relations between foe EU 
donation to file Democratic and the US souring the 
Party chances of international co- 

ordination on the issue seem 
ENDERS of to be slim. A wodd trade war 
the WTO process in foe style of foe 1930s may 
say that despite seem a less immediate threat 
its flaws, it is bet- this week than another Gulf 
ter than having war But foe first shots may 
no roles at alL just have been fired. 




1HPB1IW” no rules at alL 
The alternative to having the 
roles set and enforced multilat- 
eraHy. Is a return to a system 
where foe most powerful trad- 
ing nations roll ail the shots. 


Sources: (1) Adam Smith, The 
VAfealthof Nations. BooklV.2. (ft 
David RIcafdo, On the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation; 


The WTO's role in policing (ft Paul Krugman Making Sense of 


While overall wellbeing in a the global trading system is the Competitiveness Debate, 


country may be raised by 
slashing tariffs, foe costs to 


likely to come under great 
strain over the next year As 


Plaifirl DinaivlAi specific industries in terms of 

l^dVIU nivdlUlli closed factories and lost jobs 

the point of trade is to maximise matter of (along) time. 


specific industries in terms of America's trade deficit — 
dosed factories and lost jobs already at a nine year high — 


are easy to see. It may be a balloons, its industrial heart- Graphics: Flnbarr Sheeny, 
matter of (along) time. land will start to fed foe pain, Research: Matthew Keating. 

Faced with a small group of The candidates who are Charlotte Denny is the Guardian's 
producers who stand to suffer already manoeuvring for posi- economics correspondent 


Oxford Review of Economic 
PoKey.VW.12.No.3p17. 
Graphics sources: WTO; 
Eurostat; US Census Bureau. 
Graphics: Flnbarr Sheeny. 
Research: Matthew Keating. 
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1 ,800 redundancies and £80m losses forecast as prices continue to fall 

More steel jobs threatened 2 


Terry Maealister 


KITISH Steel 
warned last night 
that it planned to 
cut more jobs in 
the next six 
months and might shut down 
plants for an extended break 
over Christmas in an effort to 
3void financial losses. 

City experts predicted that 
the redundancy figure could 
reach 1,800 in the next half 
year but said that would not 
be enough to prevent British 
Steel crashing to an £80 mil- 
lion deficit by March. 

Shares in the former state- 
owned group fell 8.5p to lOOp 
as chairman and chief execu- 
tive. Sir Brian Moffat, blamed 
a massive surge in cut-price 
imports from the Far Bast for 
the fastest deterioration in 
prices he could remember. 

And. in an ominous predic- 
tion ftorn the heart of Brit- 
ain's manufacturing sector. 
Sir Brian said he expected 
national output to move into 
negative figures in 1999 and 
urged further cuts in interest 
rates to offset the damaging 
impact of the strong pound. 

Sir Brian said the recent 
weakening in sterling should 
reap benefits towards the end 
of the year but insisted that 


the overvalued pound bad 
undermined the group's UK 
customers’ competitive posi- 
tion at home and abroad for 
two years. Unveiling a fall In 
first half pre-tax profits from 
£143 million to £108 million 
year on year, the group said it 
had made 1,400 redundancies 
in the six months adding, 
“that will accelerate in the 
second half.” 

Up till now employees have 
been dismissed through early 
retirement and voluntary 
redundancy, but officials ad- 
mit that this policy could 
have to change as the speed of 
cuts increases. The company 
is already shedding 10,000 
! staff, mainly middle manag- 
ers , over five years. 

This brought an angry reac- 
tion from the steel unions. 
Lord Brookman, general sec- 
retary of the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation, said: 
"We will negotiate on job 
losses but we will not accept 
compulsory redundancies.” 

But City analysts said Brit- 
ish Steel might have to chop 
over 7.000 jobs by 2001. 

Terence Sinclair, analyst 
with Salomon Smith Barney, 
has pencilled in a loss esti- 
mate of £80 million for this 
year's full results. “British 
Steel has no option but to 
reduce personnel." 


British Steel 

-Pretax profits , £m 
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European competitors have 
already announced plans to 
shut down plants for between 
one week and four over 
Christmas. British Steel says 
it will take a decision on 
whether to follow suit at the 
end of this month. 

Much depends on the future 
of steel prices, which have 
collapsed in some sectors 
since September. If this con- 
tinues Sir Brian said it would 
lead to "losses for the fun 
year, particularly if pressure 
intensifies on sales volume." 

Prices in some types of steel 
had fallen by 30 per cent in 
the last two to three months. 


he said, although on average 
it was between 5 per cent and 
15 per cent. 

British Steel is hoping that 
anti-dumping moves by Euro- 
pean Union producers, to be 
tabled in the next few days, 
will frighten Korea, Taiwan 
and others into cutting their 
exports. The foreign stake in 
the European market has 
grown from 10 per cent to a 
record 20 per cent 

But there is also apprehen- 
sion that earlier anti-dump- 
ing moves in the US could 
chase Asian exporters out of 
North America and into 
Europe. The problems stem 
from the mllapw in demand 
for steel in South-east Asia. 

During the boom period the 
Tiger economies increased 
their demand to 25 per cent of 
the world whole. The regional 
finan cial crisis has CUt this 
demand to some 7 per cent, 
leading producers to look for 
new homes for their exports. 

Despite the difficulties. 1 
British Steel remains confi- 
dent. It plans to hold its foil 
year dividend at lOp and to 


Koreans 

‘undercut 

European 

shipyards’ 


JnBo Wolf In Brussels 


T HE European Union 
yesterday accused 
Korea of using Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund aid 
to undercut prices charged 
by Eur opea n shipbuilders. 

The EITs Industry com- 
missioner, Martin Bange- 
mann, said Korean yards 
were selling ships for as 
much as 30 per cent less 
than European producers. 

Mr Bangemann, who was 
speaking to EU industry 
ministers, attributed the 
price cuts to government 
subsidies, including aid 
paid by the IMF to help 
Korea out of the Aslan eco- 
nomic crisis. 

EU officials said Mr Ban- 
gemman told the ministers 
that Korean shipbuilders 
faced severe difficulties in 


Improve its already high pro- 
ductivity levels. Although its 
Anglo-Swedish subsidiary. 
A vesta Sheffield, is already in 
loss. British Steel has ex- 
pressed an interest in buying 
assets in P oland 


the first half of this year, 
with several yards in dan- 
ger of closing down. Since 
July, however, Korea’s 
shipbuilding sector had 

boosted production consid- 
erably and the country’s 

yards had won contracts 
for cruise liners that usu- 
ally went to Europe. 

Other EU ministers sup- 
ported Mr Bangemanu’s 
call for the issue to be 
raised with the IMF and the 
Paris-based. Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. 

The EU ministers wid- 
ened the drive to fight state 
aid yesterday, giving the 
commission greater power 
to vet payments to Euro- 
pean companies and the 
power to raid companies 
during state aid investiga- 
tions and demand immedi- 
ate repayment of subsidies. 
• A £25 milli on Govern- 
ment grant to UK track 
maker LDV and Daewoo of 
Korea was approved by the 
commission. riAar ing the 
way for a strategic partner- 
ship between the two com- 
panies. 

Birmingham-based LDV 
win now develop a new 
range of medium vans, 
which will create up to 
2,000 jobs. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


Finance 
chiefs 
aim to 
unify 
EUtax 



Ian Traitor In Bonn 


G ERMANY and France 
moved yesterday to 
dovetail macroeco- 
nomic policymaking six 
weeks ahead of the launch of 
the euro and said they wanted 
common European Union : 
levels of corporation tax by 
the middle of next year. 

Declaring that the EU was 
poised to enter a "new phase” 
in concerted economic policy- 
making. the powerful finance 
ministers of the two countries 
sought to forge a common 
front on employment, tax- 
ation and macroeconomic pol- 
io- in the hope that the pan- 
European policies would be 
embraced by the rest of the 
EU. 

Oskar Lafontaine and Dom- 
inique Strauss- Kahn also said 
they were drafting a joint 
paper proposing target bonds 
for the exchange rates of the 
dollar, yen. and the euro, in 
on attempt to tame volatility 
on the foreign exchanges. But 
analysts said there were clear 
signs Mr Larontaine was 
backtracking on his original 
plans. 

The meeting in Bonn of the 
Franco-German economic 
council, aimed at preparing 
an agenda for a Franco-Ger- 
mnn summit at the end of the 
month, was also attended by 
both countries’ central bank- 
ers, Hans Tlctmcyer and 
Jean-CInude Trichet. 


Sinn. 1 becoming German fi- 
nance minister last month. 
Mr Lafontaine has been at 
loggerheads with the Bundes- 
bank. the Gorman central 
bank, and its governor. Mr 
Tietmeyer. over monetary 
policy, calling for interest 
rate cuts to foster Jobs and 
growth. 

Both men continued to spar 
in public yesterday, with Mr 




E ACH successive Japa- 
nese prime minister 
feels it Incumbent to de- 
liver an ever bigger expan- 
sion package. Now it is the 
turn of Kelzo Obuchl, who in- 
herited a poor hand from his 
predecessor. Ryu taro Hasbi- 
moto, despite the predictions 
that his stimulatory mea- 
sures would see off recession. 
The need for something dra- 
matic is obvious: output is 
predicted to decline by 1.8 per 
cent in the year to March. 
The h anking system is Still in 
transition from insolvency to 
stability; hard currency is 
flowing overseas and bank- 
ruptcies continued their 
ascent with a 5 per cent rise 
in October. 

Yet the Liberal Democratic 
government, while w illing to 
indulge in gimmicks such as 
the 700 billion yen (£3.5 bil- 
lion) of gift certificates for 
young people and the elderly, 
is standing firm against cuts 
in mnaiimpUnn taxes. This 
despite evidence from the de- 
partment stores, which volun- 
tarily rtinmimt-pH sales taxes 
in recent months, that such 
measures feed straight 
through to the bottom line 
and encourage consumptlon. 
The fear apparently is that to 
lower consumption tax would 
amount to a significant loss of 
face. 

Instead, the package of 
$196 billion of measures 
struggles to find a central 
theme. Public works, as al- 
ways. dominate, with the en- 
vironment, special welfare 
and urban development as- 
signed extra hinds. Such pub- 
lic Investment is laudable but 
so far has failed to provide the 
kick-start the private sector j 
needs. It is more a matter of 
keeping the construction sec- 
tor alive. The reduction of 
corporation tax from 46 per 
cent to 40 per cent will help. 
But Japan is a country that 
needs Incentives for corpo- 
rate rationalisation, not fur- 
ther feather-bedding. Similar 
help to companies that cannot 
borrow from the banks may 
assist in limiting bankrupt- 
cies but could also hold up 
restructuring. 

What was really needed in 
Japan was a decisive reduc- 
tion in consumption and in- 
come taxes. As long as gov- 
ernments continue to rely 
upon the large corporations 
to deliver growth, the deep 
reservations felt on interna- 
tional markets will remain. 


in July 1996 — and could 
prove the most significant 
The other changes wrought 
were the consolidation of the 
cable industry under the 
Cable & Wireless Communi- 
cations banner and clearing 
up the relationship with Bei- 
jing after the Hoag Kong take- 
over. 

The current phase of C&W 
expansion is largely opportu- 
nistic. But then successful 
businesses often are. As soon 
as it became clear that the 
WorldCom takeover of MCI in 
the US would receive regula- 
tory - approval, provided that 
the Internet facilities were 
disposed of. Mr Brown moved 
into high gear to earn his 
company a place In the fast- 
growing world of data trans- 
mission — an area also ear- 
marked by BT for its 
expansion drive. 

The core of its European ex- 
pansion — eventually to cost 
$1 billion — will be based on 
the leasing of high-speed lines 
from Hermes Europe Railtel 
and the purchase, for 
$100 million, of Global Cross- 
ing Systems, which has fibre- 
optic cables connecting 18 
European cities. Through a 
low-cost investment, by tele- 
com standards, C&W hopes 
eventually to link its new 
capacity In Europe with Us 
undersea cable to the Pacific 
and North America, provid- 
ing a global network Tor 
multi-national corporations. 
What makes this particularly 
useful Is C&Ws access to the 
know-how and technology it 
acquired from MCI, which 
will allow it to provide dedi- 
cated internet access for 
businesses. 

Putting the pieces together 
to provide an integrated 
global service will be diffi- 
cult. C&W Is still struggling 
to overcome the historic diffi- 
culties of its UK cable net- 
work, C&WC — and this was 
Mr Brown’s first eye-catching 
move. But this time round 
there is no road-digging 
required. C&W is interested 
in providing the network op- 
portunities. not the local cir- 
cuits. Given the flux in the 
industry and the expansion 
opportunities, the European 
push looks like another smart 


Levene’s list 


T HE Lord Mayor of the 
City of London (to give 
the post its full mantle) 
will face many challenges in 
the craning year, not least a 
rival elected Mayor of London 
with real powers and a demo- 
cratic mandate. 

This has led the new Lord 
Mayor. Lord (Peter) Leveoe, 
who played host to the Prime 
Minister at the Guildhall last 
night, to do some thinking 
about his role. He is aiming to 
be a loud voice for the City, 
noting, for instance, that 
some 30,000 people will be at 
work as the new year dawns, 
to ensure that London is 
ready for euro trading on Jan- 
uary 4. 

As importantly. Lord Le- 
vene also appears interested 
in the financial services revo- 
lution and the new technol- 
ogies on which the City's 
comparative advantage will 
be tested. It is a bold agenda 
and a far cry from the cere- 
monial overkill often associ- 
ated with the Mansion House- 


Cable boldness 


A NY thoughts that tele- 
com group Cable & 
Wireless larks a strat- 
egy will be dispersed by the 
company's European expan- 
sion plans. 

This is the third leg of the : 
transformation engineered by ! 
chitf executive Dick Brown 
since he arrived on the scene , 


German finance mini ster Oskar Lafontaine (left) and his French counterpart, Dominique Strauss-Kahn, in Bonn yesterday photograph: tim brakemsb* 


Tietmeyer insisting mass un- 
employment in Germany and 
France was due to structural 
problems, while Mr Lafoa- 
taine maintained it was also 


the scope to promote jobs and 
growth.” said Mr Lafontaine, 


his comments were aimed at 
the new European Central 


who has taken a critical pan- Bank, not the Bundesbank. 


ning for seeking to pressure 
the Bundesbank, but who 


While Mr Tietmeyer said 
that exchange rates were “rei- 


were "at a level with which 
we can live", the two finance 
ministers said they were 


drive to "harmonise” tax, fis- 
cal and macroeconomic pol- 
icy-making across the EU. 


drafting a joint memorandum They want standard rates of 


caused by economic and cycli- 1 stresses he Is not interfering atlvely stable” at the moment. 


on exchang e rate target zones, corporation tax and interest 


C&W fast track 
to Europe 


cal factors. 

"Monetary polio’ still has 


with the bank’s indepen- and that the German mark’s 


All the signs are that Ger- yields by the EU summit in 
many and France are prepar- Cologne in June, which closes 


dettce. He claimed yesterday | rate to the dollar and the yen I ing to launch an ambitious | Germany's EU presidency. 


Chris Barrie, Media 
Business Correspondent 


Merseyside bus drivers get free ride to £20,000 each 


T HE telecoms company 
Cable & Wireless yester- 
day accelerated plans to 
develop a global Internet busi- 
ness when it unveiled a 
£600 milli on programme de- 
signed to establish a high- 
speed network across 
Europe’s principal cities. 

The five-year strategy is de- 
signed to catapult C&W into 
the corporate market by en- 
abling it to offer high-speed 
data transmission services to 
businesses. 

The Investment will also 
connect its Internet business 
— bought from US telecoms 
company MCI for $1.75 billion 
(£L05 billion) — to European 
customers. 


Former home of industrial militancy 
shows how privatisation can benefit 
masses, says Nicholas Bannister 


B US drivers in once-miU- 
tant Merseyside are to 
share in n capitalist's 
dream — a £20.000 return on 
free shares. 

When the local bus opera- 
tions were privatised by the 
Merseyside Passenger Trans- 
port Authority in 1992 for o 
nominal £1. the 2,500 bus 
drivers received free shares 
in the new company. MTL. 

The new management 
returned the company to 
profit but was forced to post- 
pone a flotation earlier this 


year because of adverse mar- 
ket conditions. 

Instead it has decided to 
reward its shareholders by 
returning £48 million to them 
through a corporate restruc- 
turing which will also benefit 
employees of the rail compa- 
nies which MTL acquired in 
1996 and 1997. 

The bus drivers, who run 
the fleet of 1,000 buses owned 
by MTL North, the subsidiary’ 
which provides bus services 
in and around the Merseyside 
area, are to get a special* pay- 


ment of about £20,000 on the 
average shareholding of 
33,000 shares. 

The 3,400 employees of the 
rail subsidiaries, Merseyrail 
Electrics and Northern 

Spirit, will have their share 
options converted into 
shares, and end up with an 
average shareholding of 250 
shares each. 

Peter Coombes, MTL's 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive, said yesterday that the 
company bad not abandoned 
its plans to go public. 

“We are confident in the 
, company's potential for 
! future development and our 
aim remains to seek a flota- 
tion in two to three years' 
time, if that continues to be in 
shareholders’ interests.’* 


When MTL announced 
|. plans for a flotation, it told 
, shareholders that they might 
expect to receive up to £30.000 
each. 

Some of them subsequently 
got into financial difficulties 
by spending much of the an- 
ticipated proceeds only to 
find that the -flotation was 
later called off. 

A series of events, includ- 
ing an Office of Fair Trading 
inquiry Into allegations of 
anti-competitive practices by 
bus companies in the North- 
west and a number of one-day 
strikes at Merseyrail Elec- 
trics, made flotation 
unattractive. 

Subsequent attempts to find 
a buyer for MTL also failed 
with nobody coming up with 


an offer which the board felt nn 
represented a fair value for 
the company. 

The two institutions that 
backed the original MTL buy- 
— are to exchange their war- 
rants for just under 20 per IlJ? f J? 

cent of the shares in the new I ff j ftHWflfcM ner l 

holding company, MTL Trust fSawww/m B 

Holdings. nS tH-gU ™ t 

• GB Rail, which operates f »1 FT"] I 
train services in east Anglia I -fjr I (k 

saw first-half profits more fp 

than halved from £2.13 mil- I vToxifS 

lion to £977,000 after a £4 mil- ~~ Iff 

lion cut in Government 

The company's chairman, ~ 

Lord Sheppard, announcing a | 

12.5 per cent rise in passenger 1 

volumes, railed for a better dies would be cut even more 


Stephen Pettit, C&W execu- 
tive director of global busi- 
ness, said the company was 
ga ining £130 million in reve- 
nue from its European opera- 
tions, That was expected to 
double every year for the next 
five years, to some £42 bil- 
lion. This was realistic given 
the overall size of the Euro- 
pean market at $170 billion, 
he said. 

The investment puts C&W 
on collision course with MCI 
WorldCom, which said earlier 
this year it would invest 
$1 billion over the next 12 
months in its high-speed net- 
works outside the US - 
mainly in Europe. British Te- 
lecom is also attempting to 
build a high-speed network 
linking the US and Europe 
through a joint venture with 
the US telecoms group AT&T- 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


trading performance as subsi- 1 in the wming years. 


Australia 2.50 
Austria 19.00 
Belgium S.B8 
Canada 151 
Cyprus 0.796 
Danmark 1036 
Finland 8.27 
Franca 9.08 


Germany 2.713 
Greece 454.42 
Hong Kong 12.50 
India 70.46 
Ireland 1.032 
Israel 6.99 
Italy 2,887 


Malaysia &31 
Malta 0.606 
Netherlands 3.048 
New Zealand 2.97 
Norway 12.08 
Portugal 274.61 
Saudi Arabia 6.06 


Swpttttd by NatWott (exe Ming rupee. 


Singapore 168 
Soun Africa 9 15 
Spain 229.62 
Sweden 13.1 1 
Switzerland 2* 
Turkey 470.870 
USA 1.626 
shekel and mdciWi 
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Racing 


McCoy hit with 1 8 -day 


Champion to miss plum ride on Cyfor Mate 
in the Hennessy. Chris Hawkins reports 


T ONY McCOY was sus- 
pended for 18 days, 
(four days deferred 
for six months) by the 
Jockey Club's disciplinary 
committee yesterday after 
being found guilty of a fifth 
whip offence this year. 

The Fontwiell stewards 
passed the matter cm to Fort- 
man Square after finding that 
McCoy had used his whip 
with excessive frequency 
when winning the Ford 
Claiming Hurdle on Bama- 
potir eight days ago. 

Having already accumu- 
lated suspensions totalling 15 
days since April, McCoy was 


referred under the totting-up 
procedure and faced a mini- 
mum 14-day ban. 

. In giving him the sentence 
that they have the discipline 
ary committee, comprised of 
chairman Christopher ftati. 
Sue Abbott and Tim Motley, 
can be said to have erred on 
the side of leniency as the 
other four jockeys to come be- 
fore them this year under the 
same procedure have all 
received 20 days or more. 

The suspension starts on , 
November 19 and ends on De- j 
c ember 4, which means 
McCoy will be back in the 
saddle the following day — a I 


Saturday when the big meet- 
ings are at Sandown and 
Chepstow. 

McCoy, who was not legally 
represented at the hearing 
which lasted less than hour, 
said: “It was a very fair hear- 
ing and I admitted I was in 
breach of .the rules, when I 
come back I shall stOl be as 
keen, as ever to win. but hope- 
fully without breaking any 
rules." 

Part of the disciplinary 
committee's recommendation 
was that McCoy attends the 
British Pacing School for an 
Instructional session from 
former jump jockey Paul Bar- 
ton on the use of the whip. 
Asked If he was happy with 
that McCoy commented: “If it 
helps I’m wfllmg to do It.” His 
ban win cost him the ride cm 


Trouble from the saddle 


dirts Hawkins 

H OW often or how hard 
are the key questions 
that racecourse stew- 
ards must ask themselves 
when deciding whether a 
jockey is guUty of whip 
abuse in a race. 

There are no longer any 
guidelines about the num- 
ber of hits a jockey is 
allowed; that particular 
rule was changed two years 
ago and since 1980 when 
the whole whip contro- 
versy blew np there have 
been various amendments 
and changes in the Jockey 
Club instructions. 

This may be one of the 
reasons why Jockeys, and 
McCoy is one of them, are 
unclear about what consti- 
tutes an offence. The 
answer seems to be what is 
offensive visually or what 
literally leaves a lasting im- 
pression oh the home. 

It was the visual aspect 
which sparked an outcry at 
the Cheltenham Festival 28 
years ago when the Irish 
jockeys Tommy Ryan. and 


Joe Byrne were responsible 
for what seemed particu- 
larly brutal beatings. 

In 1984 regulations were 
Introduced limiting the 
length and diameter of 
whip, but there was stUl 
much disquiet and in 
March 2988 a zo-stroke 
maximum, triggering a j 
mandatory inquiry, was in- 
troduced and suspensions 
rather than fines were 
instituted. 

Still more amendents 
were introduced in Septem- 
ber 1992 when a working 
group, involving overseas 
representatives, was set-up 
to Mramina the whole vexed 
question. 

Using the whip with an 
overarm action was 
banned, bnt the measure 
which caused greater con- 
cern among the riders was 
the lowering of the trigger 
mechanism from 10 to six 
strokes. 

This certainly seemed to 
help Hie jockeys who then 
knew where they stood. By 
the end of the 1994 Turf 
season the Jockey Club an- 
nounced that whip offences 


| were down by a third. The 
encouraging trend contin- 
ued, but overzeal ons stew- 
ards started to summon 
jockeys after five strokes 
and *hl« prompted a new 
look In December 1996 
when the number of 
strokes was done away 
with. 

The Committee summed 
up this decision saying: 
“We have set out clearly 
the good ways of using the 
whip and also examples of 
its use which may be 
regarded as improper use. 

“Veterinary officers will 
be asked to mtumiiiA all 
placed horses and a random 
selection of others after a 
race. 

“We. decided to do away 
with the trigger mechanism 
and give the stewards 
greater discretion.” 

This is where we stand 
now and, although there 
seems still to be conftasion 
in jockeys' minds, the fo- 
cusing of attention on the 
whip has certainly served 
to clean up British racing 
compared to the United 
States and Australia. 


Cyfor Malta in the Hennessy 
Gold Cap at Newbury on Sat- 
urday week and altogether is 
likely to Tnf»an a fogs of in- 
come of around £ 10 , 000 . 

Michael Caulfield, secre- 
tary of the the Jockeys 1 
Association, accompanied 
McCoy and was anxious to 
point out that although this 
was the jockey's fifth offence 
of the year he had had over 
700 rides. 

“Put into this perspective, 
McCoy is certainly not the 
butcher that some people 
might imagine," said 
Cahlfield. 

Hall, the committee chair- 
man , emphasised that the 
whip is not a major problem 
in British racing and said: “It 
is generally agreed that as a 
result of the whip rules jock- 
eys* riding styles have im- 
proved considerably and as a 
result horses are hit less bard i 
and Less often. The vast ma- 1 
jority of jodseys manage to 
ride very effectively within 
the guidelines." 

Malcolm Wallace, director 
of regulation at the Jockey 
dob, commented: “It is a 
question of changing the cul- 
tural attitude that hitting a 
horse one more time means 
that ft wins the race. Hitting a 
horse hard and fast does not 
main* it go any quicker.” 

Since the abolition of the 
trigger mechanism whereby 
after six hits jockeys knew 
they would automatically be 
up before the stewards, some 
riders have complained that 
they do not know when or 
what they are doing wrong. 

But an Introduction of the 
maximum number of hits is 
not about to be reinstitated 
according to Wallace, who 
said: “It is how you use it not 
how many times." 

No changes in the whip 
rules are imminent; there- 
fore, but a suggestion that a 
central stewarding role 
should be undertaken by a 
panel of Jockey Club stew- 
ards sitting in front of a tele- 
vision in London rather than 
entrusting decisions to local 
stewards seems worth pursu- 
ing. This would at least rule 
out inconsistency. 
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It’s good to talk . . . Tony McCoy takes a call on his way to face the music at the Jockey 
Club disciplinary committee hearing in central London photograph: mahtw argues 
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Golf 


Norman 
is back 
with a 
bang 

G reg NORMAN made a 
triumphant return to 
competition by win- 


G REG norman made a 
triumphant return to 
competition by win- 
ning the £800,000 Shark Shoot- 
out at Thousand Oaks in Cali- 
fornia — the tournament he 

hosts. 

The Great White Shark” 
teamed up with his fellow 
Australian Steve Elklngton to 
net the first prize of £ 200.000 
at the third play-off hole. 

Norman, who had been out 
of action since April after sur- 
gery on his left shoulder, cele- 
brated a perfect comeback by 
winning bis own tournament 
for the first time. And it was 
Norman who rolled In the 
winning putt to defeat the 
Americans Peter Jacobsen 
and John Cook. 

'This Is a perfect place for 
me to come back, at a team 
event,” said Norman, 43, who 
has won 18 PGA titles and the 
Open twice, as well as being 
the Tour’s all -time money 
winner with more than 
£8 million. But this was only 
his fourth event this year be- 
cause of his operation. 

Jacobsen and Cook forced 
the play-off by pulling level 
with the Australians on the 
three-round score of 189 with 
a tremendous final round of 
17-under-par 55 — a tourna- 
ment record. 

Nick Faldo has warned the 
World Cup of Golf organisers 
to take care with pin place- 
ments after his first look at 
the Gulf Harbour course. 

Faldo, who will team with 
David Carter in the 32-nation 
tournament which starts on 
Thursday, played nine holes 
in windy conditions yester- 
day and found the greens too 
fast for comfort 
“The wind was very severe 
and the greens are also very 
undulating,” Faldo said. ‘Tf 
we get a bit of a blow out 
there It could get p retty seri- 
ous. They may have to look at 
slowing the greens down a 
hit” But Faldo was generally 
impressed with the new 
resort course, an hour north 
of Auckland. 
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1A0 . - Paddy's Ratam ItatarWood 

2.10 Pteftrl h war Canton Vadm (nap) 

2.40 DrMaaa Cambrian rtiaten g w 

3.1 Q Qnpaltoctodtatoi) RndnwHanast 

3.40 Lord Larab (n<>) Rnaraa Chaqa 

Isft-tondKl dm* of 1km irth 200yds ruNn which hefglitiirupM. 
A Mr cone «Nch suits tea long-e&Uho gdoper. 

Getog: Good. A- Denotes Union. 

Sana day ad ianur 2.40 Tom Broria 

VUndM daw: None. Waan* 210 Be Brave. 

figures h bractete ater horee's name danolB days since last ouDng. 


0% ^/%IWTSUB1SHLM0BAE PHONES 
M*tUCHASE HAWXCAP 

2m £6.886 (5 dedarad) 

401 363-42 TO OCHQT Baoby 


9- 1 W Liter M0 

4111IY Xaarito Ifev IHN IB m 0 SfeBaood 

10- 10-11 — Joanna — 

1121-4 Drawn (17) CTFIte*r5-M-7 A Ttantai 17 

4M2I TlMBiatonp»a4(CqjHaaKUDteen 

8-10-7 C McGoraacfcn IB 

23211- GMnMtMIIEqRMcOanUIMQ-7 _ OO MnHl l — 
5-4 Qntna QaAvge. 11-4 Tin Bndb 4-1 Dr Bom 7-1 HgMtt 


1 4 #%BBIDBlSaN INSURANCE BROKERB LTD 
« IV/ JWBBLE NOVICE HURDLE 3YO 


rjINENLE NOVICE HURDLE 3YO 

2m £2,945 (10 declared) 


-■Ong» — | 
— ..F Laahf — | 

I I togate MO , 

AftaraM — j 
IHftWi — I 


fIB Bngpat(PiqWSMr 10-12 J Cttwhaa — 

MOV 7-4 EnW 3-1 Ptona Haae, 9-2 UatoTen, 8-1 Sft Anua, 7-1 , 
Davnan. 10-1 M*i B*te. aw tea fegonA- 

a 31 u, van ftd oar M os. And ittfcs 
n CDBBOB IMa Ha *JUta*H 1*3 
Bllv3aAaipKaltomaM.aidrfiS i 
da.uea.MtoteK'nurito.iii 1 
Un Faam Haa: to* aC. aaa hr* . 
SR. ! 





I 4 AOCOOLHOHE STOD NOVICE OUSE 

I reHV/ 3m IT £3,444 (6 dedarad) 

211 -PW11 testa toad (to <0 coal 

7-11-10 C HoCanaack (!) M0 ! 

IWZ 1258-2 Mdratoton pi) romFMofer 

6-11-0 A Oante n 

203 1011-2 toater ton cm Wffrtetofr 7-11-0 -.liter to 

204 SOS’- TateaPite# BIB FlaSr 7-11-0 J Ate —I 

SB (MjCtetettpMiaBqS-10-12 Atofete* — ! 

SB am- Ma- sat oat nassn* B-1M— .8 FRyaa n — 
Mflaa 11-6 Pad#* item. 2-1 Sedte Qaw 3-1 Hate 14-1 Site i 
»T6-l ritea Panes, W 0*ria. ! 





O A ^ SPINAL RESEARCH TRUST CONDfnONAL 
*■1 V/ JOCKEYS’ HANDICAP HURDLE 


ManmaeA 
dt, Gd. PaMy'i 
atewadofl 

LVl Itttal 4 DU 
MtWm3al11 
MUtelAad 


f JOCKEYS’ HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m 4f 110yds £2,408 (11 dedarad 


391 342213 

aaz 12264* 

an 0025*3 

304 iffH 

308 1RJ25- 

3M SOffS- 

307 

M A2SS* 

3N 52048 



■aw man 

_«teJ s 


) meoateck m 
turn**, as 
.in* — 


O ^/%HffllCHBALLB«NA NOVICE HURDLE 
ViHV (TBfECTA RACQ 

2m £331 09 declared) 

GDI 03-lFBaaaaCtef>(ll96AHateS-11-5 F Loafer +H 

«2 AaoBarTtoapB) s noods B-11-0 P Hfcle — 

603 5 Aaa* (80 H Knud 4-11-0 B Badtag BB 

aot mm e «m C mi at C^H W Ecwy P-i v-q G Badhy 80 

IBS 82 BaateMaaaflnTcar 7-1T-0 P Mm B7 

■a Ctem odd jnsijj Carted 7-11-0 — 

«7 00 n i T i f teteif i aiil [G0 1 Erteft 4-11-0 _ A Pntea — 

« 00 Fancy A Farm mfcWluff 41V-0 X Johan — 

M Rraa Da Hnal ff7»KLfam 5-?WJ A S Mb - 

s» wfr smtanfeicatewi-o a in m 

an 0P9- rta m l te l m^USowen»5-11-0 . E ta-Btoa 88 

M2 45- tortmpMjSi-ii-O B GariUy - 

M3 10114/ lMUa* 0ft) (B)lto ll Row* 

6-11-0 Hr A mm* (3) — 


I WW — mm w— ' . **■ >■ E 17 mb JL_ MV 

W - w> m+rnim Mpflacms-XK? ; » CnOm a m V* . . , * . : 

Ml 5080) Da*blMi(tnDIMieS-1O-0 — 1 Maw (7J* - 
IWteF MWP! Uft 4-IItoWOtai 5-1 OMDellu 6-1 Ditlrltaw. 
|7-iMLBafimlM^ltodaiM|Md,lteki1hgML ^ n«BKn-lmna 






Results 


uDosm 

ItoM Ctei 4t t tOyte Mtoagi 1, DUTCH 
DYAJ4K, A Manutra fMJ; t, Hn» Ha* 
aw (19-11; ^Pwrfc B»i— {10-1). 4-1 
lav OWhte vun. IS IW 11. & \Q EnrightJ 
T«K CBAO; GLB0, STX. CSOO. Dual F; 
C7Z80. C3F: nO&MTrfcasC El JX7.78. 

UtO (ton Hdte> 1, HAHH HAKWOtD, 
XAtzpura (14-11; t. Hn » d ll nti l a {Ifr-lh*. 

— -—a ai (as-ij. s-i lav nuuimn. ia 
ran Ml 3. [Q Ham^ Tow CSattt E4.M, 
C2J». EQ.70. Dual F: 08.10. CSF; £139S3. 
NRiUUeFUah. 

I 1JO CM 7* 1«w Ch> 1, CHURCH 
1 LaW,TJMarptiFP _1 l! *»•*«*• af Haw 
(10-1J: S, u™ n a ft g w 7-3 tmr 
Ranamufl. 11 ran 7, i. (Mn L Taylor] Tow I 
, EisM; mO. tt.10.CI.1fl. Qua if: SSOSO. 1 
CSF: E85.+4. Trte*-t C420^0, 

ua cm m*r i, ora noafni 
LUCK, Q Lm (7-1)l*.W«te^ Lte(7-1J; 
9,«mm Caate (13-9 M*. « ran ML fl£ 
(Mr* M Ravoiayl Tow m-4«i; i 
EM jo. Dual F: niJU C8R CS3J7* trionc i 
ciout. 

LU (Z» If CK> 1, MUCAMBm, p I 


L«*hy (a-n; #, ftenah.g CHri &-2k *, 
■tewtoa (7J1}. 9-4 f«v Mali** Charm. 8 ran 
10. 10. (Urn j Pitman) Tow CtLiO: £2.10. 
Cl.10, E2JKL DtW F:E8JD. CSF! E2SJ6. 



3JIO (tea 4f 1 lOyda HWa): 1. WOULD 
■»iu»t,DSaitar(1«-e}:*.Matete|>4 

t»J; 3, teate nama (8-1). 4 ran 13, 8. (B 
MUtman) Tow OSO; Oval F: E2JD. CSF; 
UJBL 

JAOCPOnn Not won. Ei 1^0128 carrladmr. 
ward toWwhcrtjT. 

pflAewwnsaiitt, 

anurariEtiA 

PLUIIPTOH 

L«(te4ilfatei,n)ijnruoHT,N 

vnuiamm p-4-tari; a, Hw«h Tima 7-2): 

«, Kacaad (33-1). » ran UL 2. (Mlaa va>»a«. 
WBUarm) Tow C2.20; C1.10. PJO. 0SJ0. 
Dual P: CUD. CSF: £7.31. 

i*eo (tom w ch)r i , sc»vo, u Batowor 

ttt-1); X, Cb aafcy Clte Sa (12-1): 3. Kate 
am CML2-G(ev nmaa Roonar.s ran 10. 
as. (D O’Brian} Tote ntfla £mo. Q-7a , 
Dual FjttSJSO.CSF: £148.72. 

Lie cm * Mhk i, urea pan- 1 


TKm, P Niven (4-7 taw); a, Man Boy 
P-Zk 3,$oNan [3S-1J. 5 ran 6, IX (Mrs M 
Aovotoy) Tote Eiiso; cijo. ct.4C. Dual P: 
21J0.CSF: BL72. 

2-40 cm If flQyte Ch> t, RSOKT- 
a a mwis iL mt p buii r^-i>j *, m 
tta l a a mj , t S-1);3, n » l»Wn a Ha l ate (8-4 
aw). B ran 5, an. (MISS A Nawtort-SmlUi) 
C&90: £2.80. £180. Dual P: C9&20. CSF; 
BftflO. 

a-lD(a» Bf Cfcfci, vrt BOV, Mr N Fnhrty 
(Ifl-lhX tetter C m «ar [100-30ha.l| t te 
tea P-iJ. 11-8 lav A-EL-Caa. id «n 14. 3*. 
tc taantl) TOte E3B aa £7 AD. £1 40. BUB. 
Dual P.E44A0. CSF: £8634. 

MO Pa II HM* 1 , HAL HOO YAH- 
OO*, n WlBtamaon ni-4); a, mt Knaa 
a, HGk HcCaaite (7-1). 1V8 lav 
m^noPadLfirani. 12. (j janWne) Tow 
CL80; 1-230, E2JI1. Dual F: CRffl). CSF: 
C17JH. 

nJUWOTHE31Bin. 

Mummciuo. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

1U>0(enr1.S MMH IB& ,G Paul knar (3-1 I 

ft*),- a, im abosb no-ir x oo w — am 

(12-1). 11 ran X 4. (B pBfllngl Tote Pan- , 
n^o. £280, £180. D«ai F; Ci 080. CST: i 
ETOJS. | 

I^OITUl 1, BAVIS ROCK, TSprakfi (3-1 1 



TONY PALEY 

TOP FORM 

1220 

}2J50 

120 

150 

220 

250 

320 

350 

Fata 

Pattis Forms 
UmeBtaea 

Just Dissident 
S8ver Son 

Tata 

Toptan 

Shades Df Low 

Fata 

Gfasfeartny 

Sow Honor 

Top Of The Fonan 
Rami Tower 
Abusamrab 
Toptan (ofa) 
StadHOfLove 


FOau SDBE^ - Canute GtoOmc WU m saied re Ha 4 at wa 2nd BA no 
dsn ato wmr. ftd id 6, « MU Tnhat « Wtteire 3m« nc« m. fid. 
IDnakh Kta0: WteH fern md pded ip 4 u 0 a» mn by lean ■ CWWhi 
2»4I lap a, SOFIA Or Banw Lift ta M id. MMI 2 M. 4di md hewn Sen 
attto as, 4(i ol li, S bdu DascaRims d ftnn 2m hap ch. Gd-Sti ftm 
awlK takte Bfc *mf emu 4 Hi. 3rd and ad Mm ten k* ta tort tat 
mu 1* 1JB tan Rate a hp 2m hap *. Bd-SL 

3 4 ^PEIHIBEAIMONTOWNBIS HANDICAP 
■ 1 W CHASE (SHOWCASE RACE) 

3m if £3,556 (B dedaed) 

801 M-4ttHaMUnMpq(GD)UBIIfeWft* 

9-1M IS A Dante fflMO 

502 A41-4 BteMfe(I8)pF) Iks S tadN 

7-11-5 — A Tbarakn 88 

5W F32» Stem CK){E)Wftnp MI-4 A Mite BB 

5M 2B04- Draw Vd* (I7q (D)DMcUkb 8-1 1-3 A Maguire B 

506 1P31-3 fteMBKHpre |CQ D&tnw 9-10-2) H Bnaaw to 

SJB 1F4-16 Asfclh talir (SI) AQiasStedMiK 9-10-8 .. L Hjar BB 

EB7 /22T3- MnESato (MB) (D)UTailHto 7-10-0 B Bwtog 84 

SOI 4T3RI 

B-10-fl H SnRb tt 

Bfar ktti ft T), 0na> Rrdol 
BaMretenOTt 12-1 Prtn# 


AS-wsaher, Equtrarit, Wl-tandefl course tod out ktode hoi track 
and only IXm rand. No strsgw sprint trade. 

Going: Standard. * Denotes binkos. 

Draw: Low numbers haw a sflgM advantage. 

Sawn itaH wtanaix 1J20 VMo Df Laven; 3-20 Toptoa 
BOokerad (feat tarn: 1250 CompUmentmy. ThsDbK Z20 Zada 
Vltomk 250 Totom. 

4 0 O/VARHES w the pavuon amatbjr 
1 dkwA ■ VRiDERS* HANDICAP STAKES 

1m 41 £1,737(18 declared) 

ins U30074 Mu («9(D)6 law 6-11-7 0 B Donata (71 M0 

2(17) 14CUB tednSridniCD) SDoa 4-11-0 Gate (5) 87 

Ifl 230610 Man BMPVIftmGL Hon 

7- 10-9 Iks J torn 87 . 

*B 140364 Ranteij8aau(iaNnmflQte 1 

4-10-5 tot S Bator B 

5 nO BOM 0*1 BMb ( itopjgJPsara B-10-3 lln L Paarea 84 
5(71 104-60 Biqtf BoeMb (28) (CD) Us 0 Sarin 

4-10-1 Ha L Stan 83 

| 7 0 S53M Ba-ftollw R)1)L ACOB 5-9-13 1 BW (7) 82 

8(13 05D3D0 teqlDaiCH RO’SuOon 

4-0-ia GAP Uni P) 84 

8(3 560453 Ewria tofo W W (D) M ttonodM 6-9-7 ^ 

»(f6| 060006 SatfCty (J31)fiP^*Bi 4-9-7 B FaraM to 

110 0-800 laate* PM (167) 0 QflrtBi 4-8-4 D0DB1HB. — 

12(101 -S250S Genual GI m pqrap E wk 5-9-3 — * 88 

13(4) OBffiW woh 0a UtapqjAMura 4-9-3 * to 

M(1S| 034790 Magd Hate* (144) .1 Stan 

3-9-3 toa B Wore (5) 81 

ISiin 08000 CMdMMDt (22) UsA ftm* 4-9-3 — toa A rtnaj 78 
18(13 EOOOOO June BoaAlffilHOwr 3-9-3 .. Bfc* C Coom ® 17 
17(11 050304 Rote CteS (M| (GDI P (tea 9-8-3 .. S Snap ft 84 

180 DOSOG8 Hto (12) (ttyJBndgei 5-9-3 to 

Bate* 7-3 Fats, 7-1 ftuttte Sauce. S-i Roran Bed Ewbo FUa 10-1 fioytl 
HateO. Sand On 1 . Gararaf Bern. 

4 0 CAckmsthas race nkshts 

1 ^wOVsaUNG STAKES ZYO 

7f £1.737 (10 declared) 

m tiooMsuMbmeiteBS-n mbs » 

2|71 OOOCaiqteeatoymWKaiBBB-ll J OWn* 03 

3nra OGOCQD Gtastetacf W pte.ll Oswan 8-11 WHuaSSB 

40 7M044 naScHaawtat (rt)0Q OT DBswrti 

8- 11 S Draws B 

5(0 00000 TIW Dtt craJFw 8-11 Draw orstea* 82 

8® 000000 lira ft* OTP £«M T G HeUneUn + 79 

70 4330E6 teWWrt0nm(7«Am«Hn pm||[)tu|M ^ 

80 244430 Nt u tfaitn CTM Sited mIZ. C Rstkr 85 

80 600000 IWa WPHwflio 8-6 F totoo *1 

18(4) E00630 Stop*M*cDaBiata(a)jSMtaaB9-6 — A Hktadta p) 68 


5-3 GttotriUT. 3-1 Stearns Darain. ?-? Hut Uamarts. 8-1 Cwtr 7 , 

Wefc to tottes Draam. HM Piatoa Farem. 20-1 UssTate | rrSLL mTS. 


20 22315 Drada Teara (224) (0 (Bf) K kny 

3-9-12 AMMIta R* 87 

an. 

4(7) atxns Bitartedarpq (CO) EIHxefcr 5-9-11 8 Ctana (7) 

50 570000 BtarikanDcrafedoaf?) (0(D) IBs J Daze 

M-10 SWata* B 

6® 156106 Tan T bi (34) IfcsJQx* 3-9-7 T HBant >8 

70 231240 am To Draw 021 (ORPWps 5-9-7--. 8 Prahw M 

80 000000 4a«t0talMte(1fl(CD)Rl»lftte 

5 ,g p ^ ^ Dosi HcKfeoan 80 

snt* 500565 Tap er ItoRram m K%ai 4-9-7 P Anar S90 

10® 555000 BigU ladrm Mitones 3-9-4 S Draws 81 

Bates 9-2 Frmly Btm. 5-1 Tap 01 Die Fern. 71-2 SDdtheni Onmcn. 7-1 
Yeung tra. Tom Tan. 8-7 Sen To Dram, Juri OaxteL 

O CLASSICS MA1DB< 

STAKES 3YD (DW1) 

Tm2i£2.76Z (10 declared) 


1(3) oo Batata^ (49 B FI Johnson 94 ACM 82 

2(4. (MOO DM® 6 Brawn WI 6 Crate 81 

3(7| 234054 Raw TOW (38) R FWOO 9-0 Draw OTIaOWSO 

4S 063400 Lanms{f2|MW«l94 J Quran to 

50 HasfcrLndOBDOWmS-O D9H3WML — 

8(101 0640 to Ute H* Ol) B SBW 9-0 I Parian 84 

70 52-300 Zafa (401 GLIAmb 0-0 KHdan* 89 

80 45 Opted teals*! ®)JG®dt3i 8-0 7w Ryan B 

80 ««v Jraultefs fid (364) J Bridge* 8-9 — B BrhM (7) 79 

1811} 420256 SWr Sh (44) b Efcmft 6-9 3 Brawn SB 

Bettorr i5-0 Hgtei Acedaos. 4-1 Haw low. 13-7 Loranao, Ztrto. 5*« Sol, 
8-1 Mr Lida iw 14-1 Jaahm's fid 

2 JE^ POLYGRAM CLASSICS MAHfil 
■wV# STAKES 3Y0 (DIV 2) 

1m 2t £2749 (10 declared) 

in 5-5300 Alwraratai (MfflA Tlteite 9-0 Dma HCKsawtaM 

2® 55042? Bhteb im mitoCKafewM S Drawa 88 

31101 50 tear Utfrt ra_B Pee® 9-0 — p Dm P) B 

4(7} 500200 Un0i Amur p7) P faring 9-0 J Wan 82 

50 SSO atetteBBOTEWheeWM S Crates m W 

80 MI5500 0naDtaar(S)KHaMEK> Bane OWI 81 

70 03305 VWtaaepijflFbwr 9-0 8 Mm 05 

Bril 0545 (takdtatera psa J Caten B-0 A wane 87 

00) Start ACIootofan 5-9 A Eddarr (51 — 

10(2) -32400 Totarafiq LOW Hnmgdon 8-9 WAa* to 

BKttKf 1 1-8 EftftUL 9-2 Auaanli 6-1 Ima Ugfn. Dw tfera. 8-1 0* taupe. 
14-1 Rtaps flnon. Mate Ft®. Vtoe 

3 A|\UUSR0KE ALL-WEATUet TROPHY 
■mV/ HANDICAP (DIV 1) 


‘HANDICAP (DIV t ) 

71 £2,314 (12 declared) 



MOV 7-2 Tcrt». 5-1 OmcMTs 9a 
8-i aaier. io-i Harto. *a& «u w 


B Day 85 

.8 Oman* 87 
ato tont* B 
j oten*»aa 

itoteow 02 
Una mu to 
P DOB 89 B 
— — * E 

81 

-PFw* to 
G Bradanl 82 
telFStai 83 
; . *f0 Dwar. lag Ban. 


4 aa NURsarr handicap zto 

I ju£ vim £2.829 (10 declared) 


I lAVtiti £2,829 (10 declared) 

Adtoe5 Star (INK Bote 9-7 A Oak tt 

RedoaUi (111 R Hanot 6— 10 IteOM 05 

GoMKoted7}^BJ*etaft-0 C Batter *•» 

Wratonmnw^aSnaiM B Pratara 15 

0o6m*PflM»taslKa-3 DaraWKwaa W 

VtefflmnflbBdKtanM P Ftanr 81 

lanmsn BBi JPeate 7-12 6 Bated to 

LM But (29) M Jolntn 7-1I F Barton to 

TopfitM WtW.7-10 J data* 87 ! 

to S# Brand TORtarf 7-10 n* GOwa 82 

BdOliiF 7-2 Gold Hdooi. 9-2 VW 01 law. 5-1 AcMes Sta. Tap RL 0-1 RadouWa. 
Lmeton. io-i taposaa | 

I f^hCONTACT SALES & MARKETWG 

■9V/ HANDICAP STAKES i 

5f £2,085 (10 declared) I 

10 406060 Young Bar (3) (D)P Em 3-10-0 F Aratao 85 


O CA LADBR0KE ALL-WEATHER TROPHY 
Va9V HANDICAP (DW 2) 

7i £2.801 (T1 declared) 

10 7566WWto^WP)lteEWBM7W3..S0n>iw 87 

2(31 004000 total Taw (283(C) 0) Ite ELarefe 

6-9-H S Demme * M 

3(111 4-0100 BsteiitaPflmSFy&lijM-IO ... G Fafear (J) 82 

40 4(0000 , a»^SM(1^(D)KC3tagten 

3-9-10 Dean McUow 81 

50 fiOOWt' SDadatMlw* (57) (DJV Seme 4-9-6 F aartoatato 

G0 100000 Bdtt S fl todra n (45) |P) SDoa 3-9-4 — 7 ton W N 

7(4) 50000 M lira Hate (43) P Em 3-9-0 F Mtan 78 

80 005000 Mra B« (5) «Rnwr6-8-ti — 10 

90 W)en01lrSpBterffl(NCIW5^-7 A IffcMt (5) 18 

10 PC man EtatadMPmtegSHQG Bobv 7-9-3 H On 83 

np) 350000 tonpBi |8aj (25) 4-7-10 -_ B fttttel pj C 

Srtflnn: 4-1 Batnb Slates 01 UW. Mr EpeflMr. 13-2 Be M) WBl B-1 Sana! 
Sdna. foai Stendow IBraBea 


i ter);2,llalteytelwawil1-2V.3.P«naw 

far (8-iJ. 12 ran 5. nh. (W Muir) Toio: CT 30: 
El 30, ESJffl. £130. Dual F. D21D. CSF: 
Cl 132. 

ZOO 4, Sivn SPfHHOS, W Ryan 
(7-4 BV); a, Fta nra faa Star (10-7): 3, 
Trick* (lO—IK. 11 ran IS. a (R Hcailitewadj 
Tolc: £230: £1.10. £2.70. £830. Dual F: 
Eli. 10. CSF: £20.07. 

8L30 (®f)t t, QUIET VnrrutBE, R Uppln 
(16-1); 2, ZAnrata faww (11-2): », Uw 

Hator (25-1). 0-2 ]Mbv Sihafl. Twco Aa 
Shav. is ran at, rid. (i sampia] Tote: CS.00: 
£3.40 £2.10. £7.70. Dual F: 05030. CSF: 
C9&11. Trlcast £2,10738. 
aura (im if TOrte a, jcllvbeen, 9 

Drowne (9-2); 2, Cferariar PDote [10-1): 8, 
FWato*»*Bt&-2la*). GranT.lfl. {Miss Gay 
Knilowayl Tolk £5.10; £2.10. £230. £130. 
Dual F: ra.Ta CSF: £4431 . 

LM (im iOOmlai: 1 , DAKZWO, P 
MgCMk 18-11; t, Soartaoh (KM); 3, fab 
tan Vyiato a wy (B-1). 4-1 Fav Be Warned. 
13 ran DC. 1. (Mra n Macudey) Teto: £530. 
Ci.ni. £230. E2.4C Dual f £5530. CSF: 
£0635. Tricasc (945. IS. Trtdacia: £133130. 
*jOO (7*)r 1 , 0-44ARRV, W Ryan ( 14-1); t, 
fatty B taw r l o u* (2-1 favK 8, Arbanfa 
(13-2). 12 ran X. l- (Ft HeOfasiwad) Tom: 
£1030 £2.40. n.7U £3.10. Dual F: tin .00. 
CSF-.C393S. 1 


UO(1aH 1«»d*)t1,DAItCWQC*V. 
Aim. P M Quinn (8-1): 9, taa fataia Con- 
ana (15-2); to n n r te el pn (4-1 law). 12 ran 
5. *L (R Hollinanoad) T«a: £12.70; £230. 
C4.10. £1.80. Dual F. £44.70. CSF: CB1.1B 
Trtcaac £264.75. 

piACBPon cseaao. quadmt: cea 4a 


• TOny Paley yastarday made Onnano. 
r who scared at odds ol B-1 « Wbherhatnp- 
ron, hi* nap selecUon. He further raesm- 
mendeo taMng «• BaafearJiHiwndnfl pries 
of 18-1. The norae made all the ruvBng 
under Pat McCoM, who was later tunned 
tar lour days tar excessive use a im wmp. 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

WETHERBY 141 151 

NEWTON ABBOT 142 152 

LINGFIELD 143 153 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 09064 700 140 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 09064 700 150 


••MHI 0 IU no. US UK liualfaK lm ^ 0 * 4 * 7 . 
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The 


International match 


England v Czech Republic 


Premiership 


Dublin out 


to strike 


right note 


David Lacey on 

the in-form striker 
aiming to fill the void 
left by Alan Shearer 


A FTER an indifferent 
start to toe European 
Championship quali- 
fiers England will 
need to pull their socks up 
and find a better rhythm 
when they meet toe Czech 
Republic in tomorrow's 
friendly at Wembley. There 
would be a certain amount of 
logic, therefore, in choosing a 
former hosiery worker and 
spare-time saxophonist to 
lead the attack. 

Not that Dion Dublin, even 
now, is everyone's idea of an 
England centre-forward. In 
fact were he to perform well 
enough to earn a regular 
place in Glenn Hoddle's team 
there would surely be a late 
rush of entries for toe next 
Queen of Sheba look-alike 
contest. 

Hoddle will not reveal his 
line-up until shortly before 
kick-off but Dublin, left out of 
the World Cup squad after ap- 
pearing in throe warm-up 
games, is virtually sure of a 
fourth cap following the with- 
drawal of Alan Shearer with a 
hamstring injury. And hav- 
ing distinguished his arrival 
at Aston Villa from Coventry 
with five goals in two 
matches he is clearly the most 
in-form striker available to 
Hoddle at the moment 
Nevertheless, Dublin is 29 
and. some would say. belongs 
to a school of centreforwards 
whose strength in the air is 
offset by limitations on toe 
ground more likely to be ex- 
posed at international level. 

Yesterday, as if in anticipa- 
tion of such reservations, 
Hoddle made a point of prais- 
ing Dublin's touch on the balL 
“There were a few eyebrows 
raised when I first brought 
him into the squad," he said, 
“but I think he's proved to 
everybody that he’s got pure 
quality and can score goals.” 

. . Internationally, Dublin has 
been a late developer. Four 
years with Cambridge United 
were never likely to make 
him a natural choice for any 
England manager and as Hod- 
dle said yesterday: "You 
could never tell if his touch 
was good or not because the 
ball was always in the air.” 

Yet Dublin himself looks 
back with affection to playing 
under the manic management 
of John Beck at the Abbey 
Stadium. “He had a few differ- 
ent ways of coaching and get- 


ting the boys motivated," toe 
player recalled yesterday. 
“There were cold showers, 
buckets of water, signs In the 
comers of the ground, differ- 
ent levels of grass on the 
pitch. It was a good learning 
process for me." 

From Cambridge, Dublin 
joined Manchester United, 
scored In his first ftiH game, 
broke a leg two matches later 
and made only a handful of 
appearances before joining 
Coventry, whereupon he 
revealed more of his virtuos- 
ity In doubling up as a centre- 
back. "I think it's good to ex- 
perience ali the different 
standards of football," he 
said. “It makes you appreci- 
ate what you've got” 

He has found an immediate 
rapport with Stan Collymore 
(“a very good footballer, you 
just have to keep talking to 
him ") and likes toe under- 
stated management style of 
John Gregory (“very good 
man, half toe time you don't 
know he's there"). 

Dublin rose considerably in 
Hoddle's estimation through 
his mature response to being 
left out of toe squad for the 
World Cup. 

“I can't praise him highly 
enough," Hoddle enthused. 
“He's a centre-forward who 
talks like a centre-half be- 
cause he's played there a few 
times. He organises people, he 
listens off the pitch and he 
wants to learn. I can see him 
going into coaching of becom- 
ing a manager." 

Dublin was' an ESO-a-week 
packer in a Leicester hosiery 
factory when he left school. 
His football career began 
when Norwich City gave him 
atriaL 

* Come to think of it, there is 
another Premiership striker 
who graduated from Carrow 

Road and can play passably 
well in the middle of a back 
four. His touch, moreover, is 
markedly superior to that of 
Dublin and he is four years 
younger. 

A pity Chris Sutton became 
persona non grata with Hod- 
dle through his refusal to play 
for England B. Tomorrow’s 
match could have been his, 
and England's, main chan ce 
of finding an alternative to 
the Shearer-Owen partner- 
ship. Whichever way you look 
at It, the likely pairing of Dub- 
lin with Ian Wright, age total 
64, has a short lifespan. 

Paul Scholes (hamstring) 
and Emile Heskey (ankle) 
remain England's principal 
injury doubts. Jamie Red- 
knapp. Ian Wright and Paul 
Merson did not train yester- 
day after weekend knocks but 
are all expected to be fit 
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Close encounter . . . Pierre van Hooijdohk, scorer of Forest's second goal, takes on Derby’s Jacob Laursen at the City Ground photograph: ian hodgson 


Nottingham Forest 2 Derby County 2 


Van Hooijdonk in from the cold 


David Hopps 


T HE Dutchman Pierre 
Van Hooijdonk scored 
his first goal for Not- 
tingham Forest last 
night since he abandoned his 
self-imposed exile in his na- 
tive land, and he discovered 
from the cool response of his 
team-mates that forgiveness 
will not come easily. 

. The East Midlands derby is 
rightly Clough's derby, being 
a game of little significance 
until Brian Clough — with in- 
tervening spells at Brighton 
and Leeds United — switched 
manag erial allegiances from 
Derby to Forest a generation 
ago. 

In all that time, Derby had 
not won a league visit to For- 
est — their last success 
stretching back to 1971. and 
Jim Smith's side were also in 
a shaky run of form, having 
won only one of their last 
seven: even that was only at 
Liverpool. 


Insignificant statistics per- 
haps, but Forest needed to 
cling to any omen in their 
favour. Trapped in the bottom 
three, they had done little 
other than cling to driftwood 

all CAAOrtn 

Chris Bart-Williams in 
black gloves is one of the ear- 
liest signs of a Premiership 
winter and it was, indeed, the 
coldest night of the season 
with temperatures heading 
for freezing. 

Forest's frantic forays ' for- 
ward repeatedly took them to 
the edge of toe area, but they 
lacked the subtlety to pro- 
gress further. Free-kicks of- 
fered Van Hooijdonk a prom- 
ising outlet and, six minutes 
before half-time, a flash of 
great skill and ambition al- 
most brought his first goal 
since he abandoned his self- 
imposed strike. 

Steve Stone was fouled 35 
yards out, in left midfield. ] 
and Van Hooijdonk’s 
thunderous, dipping shot was 
uncomfortably palmed aside 


by Russell Hoult Even that 
did not complete Van Hooij- 
donk's busy finish to the half. 
When Carbonari’s far-post 
header dropped over Dave 
Beasant, it was toe Dutchman 
who appeared behind him to 
head off the line. 

Van Hooijdonk was clearly 
aroused and a clumsy chal- 
lenge on Darryl Powell could 
easily have seen him com- 
plete the half with a booking. ■ 

For Derby to steal a 54th- 
minute lead was an injustice, 
and seemed even more so con- 
sidering the goal’s simplicity. 
Dean Sturridge, who had 
replaced the injured Kevin 
Harper, outpaced Thierry 
Bonalalr and was tripped on 
the left of toe area. Tony Dori- 
go's penalty was short of both 
pace and guile, but it was 
enough for his first Derby 
goal as Beasant dived the 
wrong way. 

Seven minutes later, Forest 
were in front goals which il- 
lustrated both the paucity of 
the pre-Van Hooijdonk weeks 


and the hopes that have been 
stirred by his return. 

Dougie Freedman's equalis- 
er was the first goal by a For- 
est striker at the City ground 
this season. Even then he 
nearly missed it, needing two 
opportunities to force the ball 
past Hoult after the Derby 
goalkeeper failed to hold Ni- 
gel Quashle’s low shot 

Freedman’s equaliser was 



greeted by relief. Van Hooij- 
donk’s goal was rapturously 
received. A few boos had 
sounded when his name was 
announced before kick-off. 
but his near-post header from 
Scot GemrmU’s corner unified 
the Forest element in toe 
crowd of 24,000 toe moment it 
crossed toe line. 

Freedman and Quashle 
were in a minority among toe 
players by offering stilted 
congratulations. 

Derby's plight worsened 
when Hoult was carried off on 
a stretcher after colliding 
with Stone at the near post, 
but in toe growing bedlam 
they found an equaliser, the 
Argentinian defender Horatio 
Carbonari shooting past 
Beasant 


Hotting bra Forest [4-4-2): Beasant; 
Bonalalr. Chattle. Armstrong. Angara; 
Stone. Gemmtu. Bart-Wlillaina, auaahla: 
Freodman (Ha rewood. 7Bmln). Van 
Hoolldonk. 


Dartqr County (3-4-3): Hoult (Poom, 69]: 
Prior. Cnroonail, Elliott; Louisan, D 
Powell. Bohlnen, Oorlgo; Harper 
(Sturridge. 43). Wonchope. Burton. 
Iteforora G Berber (Pyrtord). 


Smith . . . bad run 


Barry becomes young Lion 


Overseas football 


G areth barry, the 
Aston Villa central- 
defender will win his 
first England Under-21 cap in 
tonight's international with 
the Czech Republic at Port- 
man Road. The England 
coach Peter Taylor confirmed 
that the 17-year-old Barry was 
in his starting tine-up after 
impressing for Villa in the 
Premiership. 

Barry was originally ear- 
marked to play for the under- 
18 s this season but his rapid 
progress has led to his eleva- 
tion. He will partner the Man- 
chester United duo or John 
Curtis and Wesley Brown, 
who recently broke into the 
starting line-up at Old Traf- 
ford. In a 3-5-2 system. 

Carl Cort, toe Wimbledon 
striker, has earned his 
reward for scoring twice as 
substitute in last month's 5-0 
win in Luxembourg by being 
given his first start. He will 


partner Kevin Davies, who 
will be looking for a welcome 
tonic after an unhappy start 
with Blackburn following his . 
£7.5 million summer move ' 
from Southampton. 1 

Steve Simonsen, the Ever- 
ton goalkeeper, will fill the 
breach left by Richard 
Wright’s promotion to toe 
senior squad. Simonsen, 
transferred for a British- 
record goalkeeping fee of 
£3^3 million from Tranmere. 
will win his second cap. 
Taylor has promoted the 
Chelsea midfielder Jody Mor- 
ris into the starting line-up 
after believing he was un- 
justly sent off after coining on 
as a substitute in 
Luxembourg. 

The Czech Republic’s man- 
ager Jozef Chovanec has 
replaced the talented Lazio 
midfielder Pavel Nedved with 
Miroslav Baranek of Sparta 
Prague In his squad for 


tomorrow’s senior interna- 
tional against England at 
Wembley. 

A knee injury to Nedved 
has reduced toe number of 
Czech players who played in 
toe Euro 96 final defeat by 
Germany at the national sta- 
dium in the squad to 10. 

Liverpool's midfielder Pa- 
trik Berger and the former 
Manchester United forward 
Karel Poborsky, currently 
with Graeme Souness's Ben- 
fica. are in toe squad. 

■NOLAND UHDBR-211 Slmon„n 
(Evorun). Dyar dpawteh], M (Everion). 
Curt**, Brawn (botn Manchosier United). 
Barry (Aston Villa), Carrayhar 
(UvorpooO. I rajiTH (West Ham, capt). 
Morris (Cftel&eaj. Daria (BlscUnimj. , 
Can iWUnaledoii). 

CZECH REPUBLIC SBNIOR SQUAD, i 
Kautaa [Viktoria Zukov). Malar (Rapid 
Vienna); Kolalak (Sigma Olomouc). 
■teal iSiavia Prague). Novotny. Votsnra 
(Doth Sparta Prague], Hapka (FloranUna): 
— r» lai n (Sparta Praguo). Bajbl (AUoUco 
Madrid). B ar gar (Liverpool). Lata I, 
N amao (both Schalke 04), Poborsky 
EBantlea). Blanelfc (Bank Ostrava). I 
Ve na vvk (Lofceren); Kafca (Nuremberg). 
Lafcvane (Sparta Prague). Smioar (Letts! 


Vigo nets bulging with glory at last 


Chris Taylor 


V IGO in north-west 
Spain lands more fish 
than any other port in 
Europe but It is the bulging 
nets at Celta’s Balaidos sta- 
dium that are the talk of 
the town these days. 

A record-breaking 10- 
game unbeaten start to the 
season, culminating In 2-1 
victory over Real Madrid at 
the Bemabeu stadium on 
Saturday, has taken the 
Galician team to the top of 
the league. This weekend 
will mark a year since they 
last lost at home. - 
Celta’s 3-1 victory at 
Villa Park, which dumped 
John Gregory’s team out of , 
the Uefa Cup. was a historic 
night for the dub, whose | 


previous achievements 
amounted to little more 
than a couple of Spanish 
Cup final defeats, but their 
current form proves it was 
no flash in the pan. Accord- 
ing to no less than Johan 
Cruyff, “right now they are 
producing the best football 
in the league” — a less than 
consoling thought for Ge- 
rard Houllier, whose Liver- 
pool side provide Celta’s 
second English opposition 
in Europe next week. 

The Celta coach Victor 
Fernandez has fashioned a 
good team spirit ammrg his 
multinational squad and 
the players all share a 
drink together after train- 
ing — although this is more 
an aperitif than an English- 
style session. 

The arrival of his fellow 


Russian Valery Karpin, has 
helped Alexander Mostovoi 
to settle and produce some 
outstanding form. Mosto- 
voi has forged a good mid- 
field understanding with 



the Frenchman Claude Ma- 
kelele and Mazinho, a vet- 
eran of Brazil’s 1994 World 
Cup triumph. 

Up front, the scoring 
form of Juan Sanchez and 
Lubo Penev has meant the 
injured Israeli crowd 
favourite Michael Revivo 
has barely been missed. 
And another Frenchman, 
Richard Du truel , has been 
the league's least busy 
goalkeeper. 

Juninho was sent off for 
the second time in a month 
as Atletlco Madrid crashed 
2-1 at lowly Villarreal. 
Having been dismissed only 
once in his career before 
this season, the mild-man- 
nered former Middles- 
brough forward now ap- 
pears to be a born-again , 
Brazilian Paul Inoe. 


Results 


Football 


PACARL1NQ PREMIERSHIP 


Hottra Forrel IQ) ! 

Frontman 57 
Van HocJItftx* 6 3 
MOM 


DribylO)B 

EkMlgo 56 Iponl 
Carbonari re 


i Loattwtwnxl 1 


Lui cra te r 2 Man LM 6. IM DMden 

Wolverhampton a Burnley D Cup* P l ural 
Faun Shod Utd 1 HufttaraMd 1 
AVON INSURANCE COMB, PM Db- 
Ulm* Arnanat 3 FuMiam 3, Chalaoa 0 
Southampton 1; Hooding I Portsmouth 3 


Rugby Union 

CUlk Bridgend HI Mld-Osmet XV 5 

Golf 


SHARK SHOOTOUT (Thousand Oaks. 
Calif)- Steal o ao rao (US untess stated): 
ISO C Norman lAuapSEtMnBton |Au») 67. 
64, 56 (won on rtrid play-on nolo), P Jo- 
aXxenrj Cook 68. 66. 55 WC Hooch 
(R) rS Hocfl 68,85,60. 183 J Dtity/F ZoeDar 
G5. 68. 61. T K1M/B Maylllr 69. 83. 61. 0 
Love HUB Fawn 0B.ffi.6r 1H F Cou- 
Dlea/J Leonard 69, 65. 59. 198 0 Cren- 
■haw/C Staffer TO. 66. SB. fl UotEkolS 
McCanw* 72. 02. GI. 1M H Sutton/G Day 
GO. GO. GO. 1ST B An*wteU Hou 08. KJ. 
66 ins M CotcovocdiUvA uogra 73. GG. 
GO. 


2.137. 11 P Koran (CS) 2.114, 14. A Caste 
I Sol UKO: 15. M Philippa uasia (Aral 1.792 
Other Oil 178. C Wilkinson 357. 257. B 
Cowan ISO. 289. M Uadagan 126 314. M 
Lon 115 323. N Gould 106. 342, A Richard- 
son 97 381. L Milligan 85. 418. J Delgado 
71 467. A Pamur 56 

WTA ADVANYA CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(PMladatptdal nra s Oral (Gat) W L 
OavaRporl (USI 4-6. 6-3. 6-4. 

WTA TOURNAMSNT (Pattaya, Thailand!: 
Fkrel rank S Tateja ICn) tn H Nagyova 
(Slovak) 6-3. M. 7-6; J Lee (Taipei) bl B 
Samgaram (Tnai) 5-2. 5-1; ■ SsoM 
(Japan) bt S KJatneva (Ci) 6-A 6-3; L 
Oral ate (Bel) bl A Smonnova (lar> 6-4. 
5-4: K Brand! (US) bt E Comma (Bel) 5-4. 
4-6. ! S W SM-Ttag (Taipaa) M O Wong- . 
tamalabaj (Thai) 5-3, ft-fl; Y.YooNda 
(Japan) M L Horn (SA) 6-7. 5-3. 5-3. 

WTA TOUR RAMUMOSi 1, L Davenport 
(US) 5J33ota; 2, M Hlngta (Ewfes) 4.687; a. 

J Novotna |Cz) 4J42. 4. A Sanchez Vlcario 
(Sp) 3^10; 5. V WIILifttofl (U$) XSSI 0, M 
Solas (US) 3.148: 7. M Plarco (Fr) 2.713; 8. 
N Touzlot | Fr) 2.412: 9. C Martinez (Sp) 
2.331: 10. P Schnyder (Swot) 1203; 11. □ 
Van Room (Bel) 2.001; 12. S Graf (Got) 
1,977; 13. A Kournlkova (Pus! l J18: 14. S 
Toatud (Fr) 1,896; IS. I Splrtaa |Ftomj 1.8 to. 


1694225). Ce ntra l! 1. Minnesota (TO. LI, 
PF320 PAlTOr 2. Green Bay (70-276-1 B0). 
3. Tampa Boy (4-6-187-205). Wevt e rai 1. 
AHanla (W8. L2. PF384. PA IBS): 2. Son 
Fr ana sco (7 -3-292 217): X New OrUrane (5- 
5-186-204). 


Chess 


WORLD SBOOH C*SHD> (GrIOSUrchen. 
Aut)- Recrad S2> tedras V Bagirav lua). 
B Ivkpav (Yugoi. O Cherntkov. B Gna- 
mann. A Shistopernv (Rum). A Lain (US). 
G Braun. W unlmarm (Gar). T Zohak (Pol) 
5. Aten S CsBerty (Eng). D Meyers (US) *. 


4-4IM8-18), % Bostcm (5-7-4-MK32-I6). Al- 
tannai 1. Now Jersey IW9. L8. TO. GF33. 
QA35. Pteiej: 2. PIDSOurah (7-4-4-42-38- 
16). 3. NY lQlandar-3 (5-9-0-43-43-16). 
Swterali 1, Florida (TO LB. T3. GF33. 

GA4I. PW15). Z Carolina (6-7-30507-15); : 
3. Tampa Bay (9-3- 2-106 1-14). Wratam I 
Contra e ra» Cen t ra l! i, SI LOria (W7, L4. 
T*. GF42. GAOS. PB18). 2. Detroit (fl-7-0-44- 1 
37-18): 3. Nashville (8-8-1,38-45-13). 
M o it ti w eau 1. Edmonton (INS. Lfi. Ti. 
GF53. GA39. PI819): a Vancouver fB-7-1- : 
60-41-17); 3. Calgary (8-8-2-42-45-14). Pm- 
cMc: 1. Dallas IWB. LA T2. GF37. GA27, ! 


P1S20J; a Phoenix (5^34-17-18); 3. Ana- 

halm (38-4-34-3&-K4). 




East dratnad: Southgate v Bromley: Sur- 
wton v TeddJngton; wnenratar v North- 
ampton Saints. Matches to be played on 
Sunday Dec B. 


v P urBaat: Hendon v Dag A Red; Slough v 
Bralngotoke (7.46). First! Chertseyfn v 
Worthing: Leyton Pennant v Grays. Alh. 
T e o arid i Norttiwood v Barhlng; Wivenhoe 
Tn v Leighton Tn; Wokingham Tn v Hun- 
Benord Tn. TIM Croydon Ath v Hom- 
ehurch: Doming V Ford uid: Egtiem Tn v 
Tring Tn. t rahml Tropfayi fi d niraiO; 

Simon Utd v Walton 5 Horsham; Ftomford 
v Staine s Tn. 

DR MARnatS LBACHIB CUP: Phw 
”"™ R** 1 Shepahad Dynamo u 


BHA CUP* Fo ra tfa-ro ural rirran Bowdon 
v Lougtiboro Students: Cannock (holders) 
v Harrogate; Canterbury v Pal leans; 
P*‘mstord v WUntriedon; Chlchrater v 
Lewra; Doncaster » ctecton; Hourudow v 
Norton: Indian Gym v BrooHands; Old 
Cranielghana v BoumvUle: Old Loughton- 
lani v Nottingham: Richmond v Reading; 
Robtosona v Old Georgians: stMtfleld v 


Real Tennis 


Cricket 


BflnWK OPEN (Queen's): TOrst iranA 
b» B Dale 5-a. 2-8, 5-1. 8-4. 5-6: 
J WBcoeka bt I Ronakteon 3-8, 6-8. 6-6, 
8-6: J Homes bl K Sheldon 8-2. 6-8, 5-1; 
* * 7*BP « bt M Seigneur 6-4. 8-1. 8-a K 
Lndalumai bt M Howard 5-4. 8-6. 8-4; N 
Pomklybbt J Dawes 4-1 rat; A Lyons bi 
” LamarnC-a. B-fi. 8-0: J Pra»> bt i Snell 
8-2. 8-3, 8-4. 


w 7 ^ ira y nw UJDBllU w 

rags) Rngra: Tamworth v Greeley Rvra; 
I??* 8 ” . A Watertoowilo v Weymouth. 
Seoond hraEBWton Ato v Moor Groan. 
U*™* LBAOUKi FkaT Dhrtskxc 
Nanbetch Tn v vaiotnan gu. ■ — — , #-_■ 
^1”!* Praacot Cables u Kldsflrova 
Wl Honda Troohyi First mod. (hat 
tew Maine Road v Mosaiey. 

t'SHSlI 1 W3UW * WCB NORTHERN 
DteWom Marake UM u 

BIIHngh am Tn. 

gyT HBHH OOMHTB5B BAST UMOUB 
"•“tei Uvtetaa; Arnold Tn v Hallam. 
**y»Ctrai Toti ond rorasfc BrodnowW 
MW u Harrogate Railway: Dunaby UM v 
Borrow ash Victoria. 

acmwp nt ihrbct LBAQtuk Praw ter 
"«o™ Chippenham Tn y BeckwtHI UM. 

Proroter DMakw 

SEEL* (7l0|: Ew,teft * Stotee (7A 

WWnra RLJ. Sunderland v Naum Forest 
(7J). Durham C FGJ. Hrab Mon C v West 
“T". MAS- Mateo Road); Oldham v 
17.0): Shell wed v Cmiontry (7J)), 
S**** Nona Co v York (7.0). tm Halt- 
M*yChrater5oW (2JQ. 

AVOte titBOHANCg COMRi Hrot Dte- 
55* “inwall * Combridgo (SLO). Totten- 
iwm v Bamsc We« Horn w OPR (7.45). 


TOUR MATCH (Kimberley)- TIM day] 
Grtouatend Ww 27 1 <P Barnard 58: Dillon 
4-70) and 123-5 (P Barnard 42no). west 
Indies 486 1C Hooper 103. B Lara 101. D 
Gangs SO: Swanspoel 3-101. Symccx 

3- 102. Kru B 3-1M) 

3HLPPIBLO SMBLOi Western Aratraiia 
3iM dec and 140 (M rachalson 33: Soker 

4— 35. Wame wai. Vicuna 264-9 dee and 
3)3 (Q Vimponl 4ft Cary 4-34) W astern 
AuatraMa won by two runs. 


Pools Forecast I « 


Snooker 


M CARLMG PIIEH(BRSHB> 


American Football 


Tennis 


ATP TOUR RANKMOSi 1, P Samproa 
(US) S.TOpta; S. M Rk» (Ctute) ajm, 3. P 
Ratter (Aus) 3£lSc 4. A Agassi (US) ZB79: 
S. C Moya (Sp) 2J19: 6. A Corrofla (Sp) 
2.788: 7. K Kueora (Slava Irt X H 

KrtutcoX (Noth) 2JJ48: 9. T Henman (GB) 
2J0t; 10. Y KOMInlliav iRua) £.483; 11. Q 
Rusmtak) (GB) 2.460, 11 G hranteoric (Cro) 


NRj AtUMa 31 Son Franrisco 19: Buffalo 
13 New England TO; Carolina S Miami 13; 
indlanapoUe 24 ny Jaa 29; Minnesota 24 
doorman 3. Now Orleans 24 Si Umis 3; 
Tennessee 23 PmsOirgfl 14: WUhlnotoA 
28 Philadelphia 3; Arizona 28 DaBas 35: NY 
Glanta 3 Groan Bay 37: Oakland 20 SeaHo 
17: JadoomiBe 23 Tampa Bay 2*; San 
0 rtgo 14 Bam more 13: Dotrni 76 Chicago 
3. Leading standngra An mic an Coo- 
te rv mera E—f rai 1, Miami (W7, L3, 
PFira. PA132), 2. Buflnio (6-4^13-200); 3. 
NY Jets (8-4-243. 17SI. CraateWO 1. Jackhon- 
vffla (W8. L2. PF2G7. PA200), 2. Tonnoraeo 
(6-4-238-133); 3. Pittsburgh IB-4-178-1M). 
Wradarra 1. Dormer |W8. Lft PF300. 
PAlffl): 2. Oakland (7-3-178-173); 3. Seattle 
(5-5-713-162). N.Uewwl Cowiorenrau 
EoaiMtn 1. Dallas (W7. U3. PF258. PM48); 
2. Arizona (54-182-332); 3. NY Giants (3-7- 


NataJ 240 and 392 (6 PoRock 82. D Wdtson 
TO. J Rhodes G&c Tmwvggt, 4^60). Gau- 
teng 513-6 dec and 120-2. Gauteng won try 
etgra wiekea. BtearaRmtotet w Provmca 
223 and 414 Free Sate 389 and 346 (N 
8o|e 97 no: Matthews 4-70). W Province 
won by 22 runs. Brat Lowdera Border 286 
and 3« (P Borne 74). £ Province 340 and 
202 (Drakes 4— «3). Border wan by 86 rune. 


2 Bbckbuni 

S Leads 

4 LwlooMar 
9 aoddtaalww 
8 Shea Wed 
7 Tottenham 
B Wimbledon 


* Liverpool 
v Southampton 
v Chariton 


27 HntDiirap 
» Nutts Co 

29 oksiam 

30 atofca 
91 Wtaon 


u Bristol Rovers 1 

V Reading 1 

v Cdctioater 1 

« irarim 3 

v York 1 

v Wycombe i 


UK OUMnoiUMn (Bournemouth): 

J Yi * a * (Ena) W J Birch 
if" 8 } (Waira) bt J Micnie 


Fixtures 


• Cawwtry 
v Mss Utd 
V Mottm Forest 


NATIONWIDE LEACUJB 
RUST DIVISION 

9 Brfattfcnir v Stockport 


Ice Hockey 


suPBRuucuer Bracknell 3 Nottingham 
*- Cajdttl 3 snamoid Z Newcastle 3 Uan- 
cheaur 5. 

BMI1SH NATIONAL LEAOtnb Basing- 
stake 5 Teiiord 3: Edinburgh 4 Kingston ft 
Gwidlord 2 Slough 4: Paisley 2 Pweraor- 
oiqh 1 (fled game deckled on penalty 
Shoot out alter Overtime). 

ItiflJ Chicago 2 Ottawa 2; VBiutouvor 1 
Colorado 2. Laadbifl s t ras fl ngei Bratem 
Conterenco: Hortboasc 1, Toronto (W9. 
LG. TT. GF5G. GaSX PtOT): 2. Buffalo (7-3- 


12 hHMtadi 

13 Qxfonl 

14 P ralra u eo 
IB OPR 

18 ttu lral a o 

17 SwHidon 

18 Tranmere 

19 Watfenf 


* Ortewby s 

v Bradford C z 

v Bolton 1 

v Pori Vate 1 

w WaotBrom % 

v nofluu i 

v Barnsley 1 

v C Parse s z 

v Norwich a 

v Crewe y 


TWRD DnnStON 

32 Brighton 

33 Cambridge 

34 cari&ig 

35 Chaster 
38 Bader 

37 L Orient 

38 Scarborough 


v Darlington 


(730 unless stated) 

Football 


V Shrewsbury 


SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAGUE 

40 Aberdeen v St Jobaatewa 8 

41 Crftfc * Rangrai a 

44 h rtn daa Utd v Dundee 1 

43 H sorts v Duntennlbie 1 

44 KHmssnocfc v Motherwell i 


acoHoomsaoN 


v Chesterfield 


SCOntSN PSXT DIVISION 

48 Airdrie V Ayr Utd X 

4* Mraten v Falkirk 1 

47 Hamilton v IBh^ ^u— x 

48 RaM (torero v O t ran r ae i -1 

49 a n n ul I ■*- - - - . 


EUROPEAN U-S1 CHAMPIONSHIP 
QUAUPYRMtearaop Tteara N Ireland v 
Moldova (Coleraine Showground). 

U-«1 F BIHaH Yi England v Czecfi Pep 
(7w45, Ipswich Town PC). 

PA 0*1 Pi PM ru ra l di Darilngton v Bum- 
lay (7.46, Middlesbrough FC). 
NATTONWIIW LBAOUK Third DtWMora 
Rocridalo v Scarborough (7.45). 
CONFERENCE] Doncaster v Barrow 
, (7A5t Yeovil V K staring (7.46). 
ISTHMIAN LEAGUE CUPl Saeond 
round: Harrow Bor v Bedford Tn; Bork- 
hontsted Tn v Convey island. 

KHIBOHP LBAGUB. Rral IHvtatoiu 
DroyMdeii v Wdtton AB>; Gretna y Nether- 
nald Kendal; Uncoin Utd y HucknaU Tn; 
Traltort v Ashton Utd; Whltigy Bay y Fan- 
ley Celtic. Challenge Cap: Senoad 
roratdsSgennymaor Utd v Qutaelcn. 
RVMAH UUUMUh Premier nteteloni 
Aldershot Tn v Ayteobury (7.46); Chesham 


Reis hit 
back 


over 

cards 


P HILIP DON, the Pre- 
miership referees' offi- 
cer, yesterday warned 
managers that the rash of red 
and yellow cards would 
continue. 

After 127 Premiership 
matches this season, there 
have been 515 yellow and 24 
red cards, in contrast to 12 
mo n ths ago when there were 
4$7 cautions and 21 sendings- 
off after 134 games. 

Don says it is the result of 
referees applying the letter of 
the law as laid down by Fife 
rather than any over zealous- 
ly ess on their behalf or rash 
behaviour on the part of the 

players. 

But it is a point criticised 
by Professional Footballers* 
Association chief executive 
Gordon Taylor, who believes 
the “robotic approach" of ref- 
erees is a direct result of this 
summer's World Cup. 

But Don said: "It's dearly a 
jump In offences. But you've 
got to look at the causes and 
whether there have been 
more dissents, more fouls, 
that kind of thing. As Car as 
rm concerned the referees 
are doing their job as you 
would expect 

"There have been no games 
which have been totally out of 
control, no games where 
there have been a lot of play- 
ers being sent off Referees 
have applied the law with the 
mandatory instructions 
received from Fifa, which are 
fairly specific and leave no 
room for personal 
interpretation." 

Tottenham’s goalkeeper 
Espen Baardsen has become 
the first player to impress 
George Graham enough for 
the new manager to offer him 
a new contract 
The Norwegian, In out- 
standing form In the north 
London derby against 
Arsenal last weekend, is keep- 
ing the former England inter- 
national Ian Walker out of the 
first team and is now discuss- 
ing a new five-year deal. 

Coventry's deal to sign the 
Norwegian striker Rune 
Lange was floundering last 
night over the player’s exces- 
sive pay demands. The 21- 
year-old Tromso striker 
watched Coventry beat Ever- 
ton 3-0 on Sunday but was 
back in 'Norway yesterday. 

The German international 
goalkeeper Andreas Kopke 
should complete his projected 
free transfer to Rangers 
within the next 48 hours sub- 
ject to a medical. 

Sheffield, United yesterday 
parted company with their as- 
sistant manager Steve 
Thompson, the man who last 
season led the club to the FA 
Cup semi-finals and the First 
Division play-offs. 

Thompson, who stepped 
into the breach as caretaker 
when Nigel Spackman left, 
has become the victim of a 
planned backroom reshuffle 
by Steve Bruce following the 
former Manchester United 
captain's appointment last 
summer. 

Barnsley have offered Ash- 
ley Ward a new 2 '/i -year con- 
tract in an attempt to keep the 
striker, who Is a target for 
Leeds and Leicester. The new 
deal on the table for the 13- 
goal Ward would make him 
easily the best-paid player In 
Barnsley’s history, on terms 
believed to be around £10,000 
a week. 


Sport in brief 


Badminton 


The world men’s doubles 
champion Sigit Budiarto was 
yesterday given a 13-month 
ban for taking anabolic ste- 
roids, writes Richard Jago. 
The 22-year-old Indonesian 
was also fined 82,000 (£ 1 , 250 ) 
and ordered to forfeit the 
$10,115 prize money and the 
r anking points he gained for 
w inning the Ko nic? Cup in 
Singapore, where he tested 
positive tn August 


Snooker 


Marco Fu, Hong Kong's new 
world-class player, has joined 
Stephen Hendry. Ronnie 
O’Sullivan and several other 
leading players in Ian Doyle’s 
powerful management stable, 
writes Clive Eaerton. Fu 
resumes today with a 5-3 1®®“ 
over Gary WHkiiison In then 

best-of-17 frames first-round 
match in the Liverpool Vic- 
toria UK Championship el 
Bou rnem outh. 


Rallying 


Alister McRae, Colin’ 6 
younger brother, will get a 
long overdue chance to join 
the sport’s elite next yee£ 
when he contests 10 rounds? 
the world championship wim 
Hyundai, writes Dao to 
Williams. 


Rugby Union 


^UUteATC* Gambrtriga Urfv v FIJI 
ftolwra v Bourn Africa 
(7S. Easter fig. Edinburgh). 


lee Hockey 


JJWOWMN UEAOUC: Litvinov <t Ayr 


Hockey 

The holders Cannock are 00* 
of five Premier Division side 
who will meet dubs outside 
the National League in 
fourth round of the EHA CuPj 
writes Pat Rowley. They srea* 
home to Harrogate of tue 
North League. 

Draw, results page 28 
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Bats your lot . - . Robert Croft and Alan MullaHy celebrate the partnership that ledEngland to victory-in Cairns 


PHOTOGRAPH: LAURENCE GRIFHTHS 


Tour match: Queensland v England XI 


Defiant Croft shows England’s mettle 


Mike Sehrey sees the tourists given a welcome confidence boost before the first Test 


Scoreboard 


OT SO much from 
the jaws of defeat as 
halfway down its 
gullet, England ; 
snatched a remarkable vic- 
tory over Queensland. At 74 
for five overnight and asked 
to make a further 68 runs yes- * 1 
terday on a pitch that might 
have been a model for tec- 
tonic movement — keeping 
insidiously low at times as a 
result — and with just five 
wickets in hand, the game 
seemed well and truly up 
when the ninth wicket fell at 
106, with 86 more runs 
needed. An early plane to 
Brisbane mid the real contest 
was beckoning. 

The transformation was 
remarkable as Robert Croft, a 
player clawing batik his credi- 
bility as a decent batsman 
alter a succession of interna- 
tional fast bowlers had shot It 
to pieces, and Alan MullaHy, 


the tail-end Charlie who 
wants to be taken seriously, 
eked out a partnership over 
the next 78 minutes to bring | 
England to the brink and 
finally to victory. 

The win was secured in the 
sixth over after lunch, when 
Croft pushed a single off 
Michael Kasprowicz, who had 
threatened to steamroller 
England. Croft, defiant and 
full of concentration, finished 
unbeaten and flushed with 
the euphoria of it all, on 15, 
while MullaHy, displaying in- 
telligence that ought to be be- 
yond a quick bowler, walked 
off with 23 to what would 
have been bfo name had a 
blank space not been inserted 
on the scoreboard instead. 

Kasprowicz. had to be con- 
tent with figures of six for 31 
and a place in the Australian 
12 for the Test on his home 
ground. 


The boost to the England 
effort by the last two matches 
has been incalculable. Croft's 
defiance was the springboard 
for England's eventual series 
win over South Africa but 
MullaHy is new at this. game. 
Both are aware*, bpvjrever,. of. 
the 'duty of the lower-order 
batsmen to contribute. "We 
just have to put it right,” said 
Croft, "because as you have 
seen here, it can make a heck 
of a difference.” 

On Sunday afternoon, Eng- 
land came unstuck against 
Kasprowicz. Yesterday morn- 
ing there was a balance be- 
tween Ramprakash's stick- 
ability and the capacity of foe 
nightwatchman Dean Head- 
ley to put bat to ball firmly in 
a manner that belied his posi- 
tion in the order. 

Seven overs brought a fur- 
ther 15 runs before Rampra- 
kash mistimed a hook to 


I square leg. It brought Mike 
Atherton to foe crease, dispel- 
ling for a while at least doubts 
about his fitness to bat 

- Atherton survived to add a 
further li with Headley — 
riches in a pauper’s match for 
runs — before he shuffled 
down foe pitch to foe left-arm 
spinner Paul Jackson and 
was stumped. 

This was foe first of three 
wickets in four overs, with 
Kasprowicz uprooting Head- j 
ley's middle stamp after he ! 
had made 20, and Gough los- 
ing bis off pole without scor- 
ing. It was Queensland’s final 
success. 

- Earlier, Kasprowicz had 
been named in foe Australian 
squad that also includes three 
other seamers — Glenn 
McGrath, of course, as well as 
Damien Fleming, and Jason 
Gillespie — and the return of 
Ricky Pointing to foe batting 


au—lffl »NPc First Innings 2» (G 1 
Foley 71. 1 A Haaly 37). 

BtOLAMD XI: First Inrtngii 182 [A J Stvw- 
Bft 52: Dale 7-33]. 

OIWMSiahDi Second Innings 124 
(Matter 56; Gough 3-29. Corn 2-13). 

ENGLAND XI 

law-1 innings (overnight 74-5) 

M Ft Ramprataofi c Bichel 
b KnorawfeB .... m 

DWHswUoybKasprowtB - 5*0 

M A Attwrton at Haaly b Jackson 1 

R DP Croft not out IB 

D Gough b Kasprowicz O 

A D MuUsHy not out » 

Extras (bl. H>10) — 11 


Total (lor 9. 614! Owens) 142 

Fan Of erfcfcet* oootr 68. 100. 104. 106. 
Ml* Bichat B-i-32-1; Dale 
12-6-33-1; Kasprowicz 162-6-31-6; JaeK- 
son 2W-40-1; Symonds 1 -0-6-0. 
Urapiraai A J McQuillan and SJ Taiwet 
■SBMlXImalvsMwfaM. 


line-up in place of Darren 

TAhmann. 

The choice of pace bowlers 
represents something of a 
gamble by the Australian 
selectors because Fleming 
has endured a back problem 
during foe past week, and Gil- 


West Indies poised for victory after super Hooper returns with a rapid century 


C ARL HOOPER, the rein- 
stated West Indies vice- 


stated West Indies vice- 
captain, followed his skip- 
per Brian. Lara to a century 
as tbeir team finished close 
to victory on the third day 
of the game against Griqtta- 
land West at Kimberley. 

By the dose, Griqnaland 
West were 123 for five in 
their second innings, 73 


Tuns short of avoiding an 
innings defeat, against a 
West Indian attack without 
Curtly Ambrose and Court- 
ney Walsh, who missed the 
second Innings. 

The test bowlers Mervyn 
Dillon and FrankTyn Rose 
and the spinners exploited a 
deteriorating pitch to rip 
into the Griqoas batting. 


The home side slumped 
from 48 for one to 83 for five 
and only Piet Barnard's un- 
beaten 42 saved the innings 
from total collapse. 

Earlier, Hooper hit a 
faultless 109 — including 11 
fours and a sdx — off 166 
balls as the West Indies 
reached 466. His innings 
ended when he hooked the 


Left-artn seam bowler Adri 
Swanepoelto fine leg. 

Mai Loye is staying with 
Northamptonshire after 
agreeing a new four-year 
contract with the club. 

The 26-year-old England 
A batsman, voted the Pro- 
fessional Cricketers Associ- 
ation's Player of the Year, 
was targeted by several 


other counties, including 
Nottinghamshire, Somerset 
and Middlesex. 

Loye said: “Tin delighted 
to be staying because I 
know that we’ll make pro- 
gress now. It’s always been 
my dream to win something 
with Northants, and with a 
lot of hard work we can do 
it.’* 


lespie has been brought back 
after a lengthy spell out with 
injury, and no great amount 
of cricket behind him. All foe 
indications are that 
Kasprowicz will be foe one to 
be omitted from the final XL 

Footing's return is not un- 
expected, for while Lehmann 
enjoyed success in Pakistan, 
where he played In two Tests 
and would have made all 
three but for a slight injury, 
he had been chosen strictly 
on a horses-fbr-courses basis 
for his ability against spin. 
Unfortunately for Croft and 
Peter Such, foe Australians 
are not living In quite so 
much fear of the England 
spinners. Pontine's ability 
against pace is proven. 

• Australia’s vice-captain 
Mark Waugh said foe inclu- 
sion of Gillespie following his 
recovery from injury would 
be something foe English did 
not want to see. 

•1 think he may have a 
mental edge over them, par- 
ticularly after his seven for 37 
at Heariiriglfiy, last year, they 
wouldn’t have expected to see 
him so early, so 1 think that's 
a good selection." 

Shane Warne will not be in- 
cluded in the Australian team 
for foe Ashes series against 
England until he is 100 per 
cent fit, Australia's chairman 
of selectors Trevor Hohns 
said yesterday. , 

NuMH awe Mh M Taylor leapt). M > 
Sister. S WauQfL □ Flaming. J Gflleepte. 1 
Hasty (wldcatkoepei'), M Kasprowicz. J 
Longer. S MadSlll, C McGrath, R Panting, 
M Waugh. 


Ice Hockey 


Rugby Union 


Eagles refuse 
to rely on rivals 
in battle to land 
knockout blow 


Wales gamble on Quinnell 


Robinson not at all bitter about 
Bath’s tough Tetley’s Cup draw 


Paul Rees and 
Robert Armstrong 


VtcBateholdor 


A YS Scottish Eagles flew to 
the Czech Republic for 


■■■HE rare sight of an un- 
I changed Wales team de- 
■ pends on an English dis- 
ciplinary panel which 
convenes tonight to consider 
foe fhte of foe No. 8 Scott 
Quinnell. 

The Wales selectors not sur- 
prisingly want the team who 
pushed South Africa all foe 
way at Wembley last weekend 
to take foe field against Ar- 
gentina at Llanelli on Satur- 
day. but there is one problem. 
Quinnell tonight has an ap- 
peal against a 14-day suspen- 
sion imposed when he was 
sent off for Richmond against 
Wasps' last month for a late 
challenge on. the England cap- 
tain Lawrence Dallaglio, 
Quinnell has since rejoined 
Llanelli and Dallaglio is sup- 
porting his appo&L ■"Scott's 
challenge on me was hefty, 
but I did not think it was 
late,” he said. 


/A the Czech Republic for 
tonight's European Hockey 
League game with Litvinov 
knowing that even defeat 
could see them return as Brit- 
ain's first side to reach foe 
play-offs. - 

Eagles head Division F by 
one point from the German 
champions Mannheim, with 
the Russian team AK Bars 
Kazan, a further three points 
behind in third place. - 

Those two meet in Ger- 
many tonight and a Mann-, 
helm victory win ensure Ayr 
or at least second place and a 
berth in foe knockout stage. 

However, Ayr's coach Jim 
Lynch, mindful that his side 
play at Mannheim in their 
final divisional match next 
month, said: "We have to go 
for foe win. It's a tall task, 
two away games to . see who 
finishes top, but it's a target 
we can achieve.”. 

Victory will guarantee Ayr 
a place in the last 12 and al- 
though Litvinov are bottom 
with only two points from 
four games. Lynch -expects a 
hard contest 

“Being down there, in a 
home game too,. I cant imag- 
ine they're just going to go 
through the motions.” he 
said. "They'll be desperate to 
get a victory and. finish as 
respectably as they can. It’s 
still going to need a big effort 
from my players." 

Five players from the 
sport's .past in the North-east 
became foe first entries to an 
Ice Hockey Wall Of Fame In a 
ceremony at Newcastle’s 
Tele west Arena during Sun- 
day’s Superleague game 
against ManchesterStorm. 

The Matthews • brothers, 
Terry .and Kenny. Alfie 
Miller, Hep Tindaleand Peter 
Johnson were voted into 
place by local Cans. 


Should foe Rugby Football 
Union’s disciplinary panel 
disagree with Dallaglio, Quin- 
nefrs place in the team would 
be taken by the Pontypridd 
fianfcw Geraint Lewis with 
Colin Charvis moving to 
No. 8. 

Meanwhile, in the wake of 
England's 110-0 World Cup 
qualifying win over the Neth- 
erlands last weekend, the 




Woodward . . . cup plan 


national coach Clive Wood- 
ward. has proposed a seeded 
three-tier finals tournament 1 
to avoid such embarrassing 
mismatches. 

Further doubt was cast 
over the value of World Cup ! 
qualifiers when Georgia 
fielded a weakened team in 
their 70-0 defeat by Ireland in i 
Dublin to conserve their best I 
players for tomorrow's game 
against Romania. "There are : 
26 in our squad and I tried to 
save ll of them,” admitted ! 
Claude Sanrel, the Georgia 
coach. “Romania Is the key 
match for us — they are the 
favourites.” 

IRISH COMBI Nib PROVINCES (v 

Cofflblfiftd Irish Provinces. Mu&grava 
Park, Cork, November ?4)i Clark a 
(Terenur* College); - Kelly (Cork 
Confutation). Keane (Garryowenj. 
Murky (G&h**gl 0 ns). Cunningham 
(BaHymeoa): «U 4B (Lanmdownok M *** 
(Dungannon]; Corrigan (Lanatfoirne). 
Clarita (pungannofl). Kayea (Shannon), 
Oalwey (Shannon, coptj. Daffy 
(Galwegians). Gertcery (Cork 
Coitatltullon), Majvay. Polay (both 
Shannon). Ha pl«— tuanlai Stringer 
(UCC). Honan (LaradCNme). M*ua 
(Ballymena). Byrne (9 Mary's College). 
Byrne (BUckrack College). La— watt 
(Ballymena). D Welknne (G an yo wn ). 


B ATH, 10-times winners of 
the domestic cup competi- 


LJtbe domestic cup competi- 
tion, were handed a tough 
trip to foe home of foe league 
champions Newcastle when 
foe draw for foe fourth round 
of foe Tetley's Bitter Cup was 
made at Twickenham yester- 
day i arites Robert Armstrong. 

Saracens, foe holders, have 
a less demanding task at Mor- 
ley, while the ambitious 
Worcester make the short 
journey down the M5 for a 
rare West Country derby 
against Gloucester at 
Kjngshnlm. 

Andy Robinson, the Bath 
coach, was philosophical 
about foe daunting task his 
side lace at Kingston Park. 
To lift the cup you have to 
beat the best sides and win 
away from home — I think 
it's a great draw," he said. 

Newcastle win be favour- 
ites. having defeated the 
Avon dub at Gateshead two 
months ago after completing 
a league, double over them 
last season. They have lost 


just once at home, to London 
Irish, in the past ‘three years. 

Motley, of Jewson League 
One. face Saracens who have 
recovered from their three 
October league defeats. They 
had their first triumph at 
Twickenham last May which 
has whetted their appetite for 
a possible league and cup 
doable this season. 

Junior clubs are well 
served by the draw which 
sends Leicester to Barking. 
Wasps, last season’s finalists, 
go to Sedgley Park and Lon- 
don Scottish visit the Jewson 
League Two North side/Ken- 
dal Bristol, foe Premiership 
Two leaders, are at home to 
London Irish while Sale and 
Northampton meet at Hay- 
wood Road. 

inunre orrm cufi to — i u mo w* 
Waterloo v Orrefl, Nottingham v Exotar. 
Badtord v Henley. Barking v Latceator. 
Kendal v London Scottish. Rotherham v 
Leeds. SecglBy Park v Wasps. Gloucester 
v Worcester. Brtstoi v London Irteh. Sale v 
Northampton. HtfieQulns v Esher. Mori ay 
v Saracens, West Hartlepool v BrackneO, 
Newcastle v Belli, Richmond v Newbury. 
Moseley v Lydnoy. Tiaa u be played 
January 9-10. 


Tennis 


Henman’s progress serves up 
record profits for Wimbledon 


Teenagers chase Davenport for top spot 


Dawld M erc er In Now York 


1 A fIMBLEDON made a re- 
VV cord profit of £33 mil- 
lion this year— a riseof 6.7 
per cent on 1997. 

The money, which is . do- 
nated to the Lawn 'Tennis 
Association for the im- 
provement of the British 
game, came from increased 
television and merchandis- 
ing Income, plus a. record. 
13-day crowd of 43ML998, al- 
most 20.000 up on the previ- 
ous highest total. 

The semi-final be tween 
Xjjn Henman, foe British 
No. X, and Pete Sampras, the 
world No. 1» ranked as one 
of foe top televised s porti ng 
events of the year* attract- 
ing 12 million viewers. 


LTA chief executive John 
Crowther said) “The reve- 
nue from the champion- 
ships enables the LTA to 
continue its commitment to 
improve the tennis infra- 
structure and help more 
players to & world-class 
standard.*' 

A total of £9.2 million has 
been spent this year on im- 
proving existing tennis fa- 
cilities and building new 
tournament venues, county 

I centres and centres of 

exceUence- 

A further £4.7 million 
has- been invested in the ; 
| creation of more opportuni- 
ties to play tennis at a local , 
level. . | 


C*TBFFI GRAF’S defeat of 
wLindsay Davenport in foe 
final of the Advanta Champi- 
onships in Philadelphia on 
Sunday has heightened foe al- 
ready considerable interest in 
foe *2#»,000 Chase Champi- 
onships, which began in New 
York last night. 

The tournament features is 
of the world's top 17 players, 
with only the injured Venus 
Williams absent, and it brings 
down foe curtain on arguably 
foe most successful season for 
women's tennis since the 
players -established their own 
circuit in 1970. 

By the time foe final shot is 
struck in Madison Square 


Garden on Sunday, over 
3.6 million fans will have 
attended women's tourna- 
ments this year. The figure 
represents a 31 per cent in- 
crease over the last 10 years. 

Television figures, too, 
have grown, with foe final be- 
tween Graf and Nathalie Tau- 
ziat to Leipzig on November 8 
attracting foe highest share of 
the German television audi- 
ence for any sporting event 
Staged in Germany fhis year. 

One of foe most intriguing 
aspects of foe women's game . 
at foe moment is the battle of 
the generations. AX the start , 
of the year many expected the ; 
teenagers, such as Martina I 
Hingis. Venus and Serena . 
Williams and Anna Koumi- 1 
i kova. to dominate. Hi ng jg did | 


win foe first major title of the 
year, foe Australian Open, 
hut the French Open and 
Wimbledon were won by the 
so-called veterans, led by 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario and 
Jana Novotna. 

The American summer sea- 
son was then dominated by 
the 22 -year-old Davenport, 
who became the first Ameri- 
can-born player to win the US 
Open since Chris Evert to 
1982. Davenport went on to 
foe No. 1 ranking from 
Hingis in October. 

Victory for Davenport to 
Philadelphia would guarantee 
she finished foe year as foe 
world's top player. If she fal- 
ters. Hingis could pip her for 
foe top spot by winning foe i 
Chase Championships. • . i 
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Motor Racing 


Hill opposes 
plan to sell 
Silverstone 


Alan Henry on the proposed £41 m bid to 
take over the home of British motor sport 


D amon hill has 
warned of the dan- 
gers of selling off Sil- 
verstone, Britain's 
leading motor racing circuit, 
in the wake of a £41 mini on 
bid for foe former Royal Air 
Force base, currently owned 
by foe British Racing Drivers' 
Club. 

The 1996 world champion, a 
full BRDC member, said; 
"Whatever happens, it is, ex- 
tremely important that Sil- 
verstone remains a motor rac- 
ing venue." 

The BRDC board is opposed i 
to a bid by a consortium I 
headed by John Lewis, the 
former chairman of the 
BRDC's subsidiary, Silver- 
stone Estates, and backed by 
HSBC Private Equity, a sub- 
sidiary of foe banking group, 
HSBC Holdings Pic. The 
club's president. Lord Hes- 
kefo, is expected to advise 
Lewis and his colleagues that 
the circuit, which first 
hosted the British Grand Prix 
in 1948, is not on foe market, 
even though its sale would 
net around £50,000 for each 
frill member. 

“As a member I would like 
to hear more details of this 
proposal,” said Hill, who won 
foe 1994 British Grand Prix at 
Silverstone in a Williams. “I 
suppose foe fact there has 
been such a bid reflects ftp 
surge of interest in 
motorsports." 

It is feared foe takeover 
consortium might be more in- 
terested in exploiting Silver- 
stone’s real-estate value than 
its racing potentiaL 
“It would also be a great 
shame if the unique character 
of the BRDC should be 
changed," said Jackie Stew- 
art, whose first Formula One 
victory came at Silverstone in 
a BRM in 1965- “We might 
find ourselves in a position 
where the club has to leave 
Silverstone, in which case 
there would be nothing left” 
This view was echoed by 
, the BRDC secretary John 
Flfapatrlck, himself a distin- 
guished former sports and sa- 
loon-car racer. 'It is not to 
| the best interests of the mem- 
bers to sell,” be said. “The 
club exists to promote young 
British drivers and promote 
British motorsport and if Sil- 
verstone was sdld much of its 
purpose would cease to exist. 
However, it is not up to foe 


board but the members to 
decide." 

Should Lewis wish to pur- 
sue his bid be would have to 
persuade foe 520 foil mem- 
bers to convene an extraordi- 
nary general meeting to dis- 
cuss the matter. There would 
have to be a 70 per cent major- 
ity for foe motion to be car- 
ried. “In other words." said 
Fitzpatrick, “we would have 
to find 135 people who did not 
want to sell.” 

The BRDC was founded by 
the respected surgeon and 
amateur racing driver, Dud- 
ley Benjaileld, a member of 
the winning Bentley team at 
Le Mans in 1927. 

After foe second world war 
the dub ran Silverstone cm a 
long lease from the Ministry 
of Defence before eventually 
purchasing it to 197L 

Over foe years it has be- 
come one of the most exclu- 
sive dubs In motor racing 
with full membership 
reserved for British drivers 
who qualify by virtue of their 
international results. 

This is not the first bid for 
Silverstone which the BRDC 
board has been obliged to 
field. In June, Brands Hatch 
made a bid for its rival, but 
withdrew after Hesketh and 
foe board indicated their lack 
of interest. 

• The fund management 
group Warburg Pincus is to 
take a financial stake In foe 
Jordan Formula One team 
foe first such equity invest- 
ment in a grand prix tmm. 
Jordan had their most suc- 
cessful season since entering 
Formula One in 1990 this 
year, finishing fourth in foe 
con stru ctors' title and win- 
ning its first grand prix in 
Belgium. 




HHl ... fears for the fixture 


American Football 


Falcons fly high 


Mark Tran In Hear York 


T HE San Francisco 49ers 
have bludgeoned foe At- 
lanta Falcons with 
yawning regularity over the 
years, but the Falcons are no 
longer patsies under their 
new coach Dan Reeves. 

The Falcons have a new 
dance after each score called 
the “Dirty Bird” and they 
danced their way to an upset 
before a sell-out home crowd, 
pounding away behind the 
running of Jamal Anderson, 
hounding of Steve Young and 
then capping foe day with a 
spectacular play from Ter- 
ance Mathis. Until then, Ma- 
this spent most of the after- 
noon doing the un glamorous 
work of blocking instead of 
using his speed and hands; 
not how your receiver wants 
to spend an afternoon. 

Cornelius Bennett, the Fal- 
cons linebacker, told him to 
cheer up at foe start erf foe 
second half: “I told him he 
would catch one ball today 
and it would be for a touch- 
down. I told him it might even 
win a game.” It’s the sort of 
banter a smart veteran like 
Bennett uses to buck up glum 
team-mates, but his words 
proved prescient 
Late in the game, Atlanta 
led 24-19, but the 49ers bad 


foe momentum having scored 
on two long, fourth-quarter 
TDs. Young had connected 
with Terrell Owens for 54 
yards and Jerry Rice for 65 
yards. Then Mathis wadp his 
play, streaking down the side- 
line for a 78-yard scorcher. 

'Te ranee was running free 
down the sideline. He got a 
great release off foe line. I 
thought ‘why not throw it 
deep instead of trying to run 
out the clock’. Terance is al- 
ways a great option," said 
Chris Chandler, foe Atlanta 
quarterback. It was Mathis’s 
only catch of the day, but 
what a catch. The Falcons up- 
set the 49er5 31-19 and 
clinched the lead in the NFC 
West with a 8-2 record, while 
the 49ers are in unaccus- 
tomed second place at 7-3. 

The Oakland Raiders are 
grinding out victories this 
season, despite Injuries. They 
broke foe Seattle Seahawks 
20-17 on Greg Davis’s 38-yard 
field goal with 21 seconds left. 
The men with the skull and 
crossbones on their helmets 
can show how good they are 
when they meet foe Denver 
Broncos next weekend. With 
a 7-3 record, foe Raiders are 
in second place behind foe 
Broncos In foe AFC West, 
quite a turnaround from last 
season when Oakland fin- 
ished 4-12. 
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McCoy is made the whipping boy, page 1 3 
Hill warns on Silverstone, page 15 


White Shark back with a splash, page 13 


Wimbledon in the money, page 15 
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Crawley 
beaten 
up by 
‘racist 


drunk’ 


Vhrek Chaudhary 

Sports Correspondent 


J OHN CRAWLEY became 
the first major England 
casualty of the Ashes 
tour of Australia after he was 
beaten up by a drunk while 
returning to his hotel. 

Crawley, who had been tak- 
ing part in a match in Calms 
against the Queensland state 
team over the weekend, was 
set upon by an unknown as- 
sailant just after n pm as he 
returned alone to the hotel. 

The Lancashire batsman 
had been out during the eve- 
ning with his England team- 
mates and Queensland play- 
ers. Crawley was verbally 
abused and punched by the 
man and sustained cuts and 
bruises to his face. 

According to an uncon- 
firmed report, the drunkard 
hurled racial abuse at Craw- 
ley alter recognising him as 
an England batsman. Craw- 
ley’s injuries are not likely to 
affect his contention for a 
place in the England team for 
the opening Test in Brisbane 
starting this Friday. 

The tour manager Graham 
Gooch said he had spoken 
with Crawley and that 
following discussions. Eng- 
land ofEcals had decided not 
to inform police and will not 
be taking any action. 

Gooch said: "John was nat- 




Ignoble art 
boxes itself 
into a corner 
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Jim White 
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C AN the world wait 

until 16 January? Can 
breath be bated that 
long? Will we be able 
to contain ourselves through 
such a hiatus before Mike 
Tyson steps into the ring once 
again, the redeemer of his 
sport, ready to take his right- 
ful place in our consciousness 
after his lonely exQe in the 
wilderness? 

fYankly. I think we possibly 
will. I have a strange feeling 
that I am not the only person 
who has long since lost inter- 
est in the antics ofTyson. that 
I am not alone In being bored 
to the edge of stupefaction by 
the ridiculous circus that his 
life has become and that 1 will 
be among the many who de- 
cide not to take up generous 
invitations to pay-to- view his 
new year comeback fight 
It is believed that the ear- 
chewing, road-raging rapist — 
though I probably wouldn’t 
call him that to his face — is 
once more anxious to box be- 
cause he is short of money. 
And that his long-term part- 
ner and recent enemy Don 
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Out of the woods . . . Dion Dublin, watching the Thames roll by at Blsham Abbey, Is set to win his fourth cap tomorrow. David Lacey, page 29 tom jenwns 


urally upset by the matter but 
other than the cuts and 
bruises to his face, he is fine' 
and fully fit" 

England won the match 
against Queensland by one 
wicket with the last pair Rob- 
ert Craft and Alan Mull ally 
guiding them home. Craw- 
ley’s Lancashire team-mate 
Mike Atherton, who is suffer- 
ing from a back problem, bat- 
ted but was stumped for one. 


Spurs step up Sutton chase 


Ian Ross 


T 


Etap ls od scrim 


Sutton and Tim Sherwood, last month and his pred 

“ Gr aham was told recently sor at White Hart Lane, C 

that neither player would be tian Gross, had a £2.4 milli on 
OTTENHAM’s man- allowed to leave Ewood Park offer for Sherwood. 29, 
ager George Graham but he is refusing to take no rejected 10 weeks ago. 
is set to make a com- for an answer. Although Sutton has r 

blned bid of £105 mil- He tried unsuccessfully to indicated a desire to 1 


last month and his predeces- made little attempt to conceal 
sor at White Hart Lane, Chris- the feet that he would at least 


H King could use the money too, 

k so they have put their spats 

aside and Joined forces to en- 
gineer a return to the ring. 

Quite how two men who 
have squeezed tens of millions 
out of their sport over the past 
him and that we will do all we decade can be on their uppers 


blned bid of £10.5 mil- 


lion for Blackburn’s Chris I sign the 25-year-old Sutton 


Although Sutton has never 
indicated a desire to leave 
Blackburn. Sherwood has 


BRITISH GAS 
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like permission to meet 
Spurs. 

The gulf between Sherwood 
and bis manager Roy Hodg- 
son widened considerably at 
the weekend after he was dis- 
missed at Manchester United. 
Hodgson hi am Pd Sherwood 
for the loss of the three points 
and indicated that he would 
be fined. 

Liverpool's new manager I 


can to keep him.'' 

Houllier conceded that he 


is a subject worthy for a thesis 
in economics, to be placed on 


was irritated by the “sheer the shelf alongside works on 
lies’’ of reports that he had How Britain Squandered her 


lost the support of his players. North Sea Bounty and The 
“Paul Ince came to see me Duchess ofYork’s Guide to 
and said he’s spoken to the Household Budgeting, 
lads and that they were 100 But sadly there Is no doubt- 


as blinded by the thought of 
money as the main 
participants. 

Still, it gives the lads at Sky 
TV’s promotion department — 
who cheerily sell Coventry 
against Everton as the biggest 
scrap since God kicked Satan 
oat of paradise — time to get in 
the gym and pump up their 
hyperbole muscles to sell the 
big one. 

With heavyweight boxing 
in such a condition, it is a pro- 
pitious piece of timing this 
week to publish I'm A Little 
Special: A Muhammad All 
Reader, a book which puts the 
whole farrago into perspec- 
tive. It is hard, in the present 
circumstances, to imagine 
what a figure All cut In his 
prime. But here is a book, lit- 
tered with brilliant offerings 
from the finest writers in 
modern America — Tom 
Wolfe. HunterS Thompson. 
George Plimpton — to remind 
us that be was a giant, not just 
in boxing but in life. 

It is impossible to imagine 
anyone being inspired as they 
were with Ali to follow Ty- 
son’s every move, religiously 
to take down his thoughts 
about politics, race and war, 
in short to take him seriously. 
Back in the Sixties and Seven- 
ties, Ali held court to a glitter- 
ing platoon of Boswells, each 
trying to ensure they would be 
the ones to make the ultimate 
record of his place in poster- 
ity. Would Norman Mailer, for 
instance, feel moved to write 
this of Mike Tyson? “He is the 
swiftest embodiment of 
human intelligence we have 
had yet, he is the very spirit of 
the 20th century.” Probably 
not 

Nor are the chances high of 
Mailer. Wolfe and chums 
being ringside on January 16. 
Especially not when, in a 
move indicative of the whole 
parlous state of the sport, a 
press conference to announce 
Tyson's opponent, which was 
scheduled for today, was can- 
celled at the last moment 


per cent behind me, no prob- ing the pair are right to feel 


lem," he said. 

Houllier’s spirits were 
lifted by the news that 


the fresh scent of dollars in 
their nostrils. In March, Len- 
nox Lewis fights Evander 


K ING was keen to point 
out this was merely a 
contractual blip, and 
that a suitable rival 
would emerge in time. Pre- 
sumably. the tub of lard which 
does stand-in duty for Roy 
Hattersley on Have I Got News 
For You was otherwise 
engaged. 

Meanwhile, those who find 
boxing an ignoble, barbaric 
spectacle, the opposite of what 
it was when Ali was in his 
pomp, must be loving this. 
There is no need for mem to 
lobby for legislation to see it 
banned. The way the sport Is 
going it win be laughed into 
oblivion. 

• I'm A Little Special' A Mu- 
hammad Ali Reader, edited by 
Gerald Early ( Yellow Jersey 
Press. £16) 


Michael Owen could be fit to Holyfieid In a unification fight 


Gerard Houllier got into the ] face the Premiership leaders for the world heavyweight 


swing of things yesterday by Aston Villa on Saturday. 


GUARANTEES 
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spending his day denying var- 
ious pieces of speculation. 

Houllier insisted he was not 
about to sen the England 
striker Robbie Fowler to 
Arsenal for £12 million and 
that his senior players were 


Owen was told he would 


title. Don King’s hair is al- 
ready spinning at the thought 


miss at least a fortnight after ofTyson taking on the winner 
da magin g a hamstring last of that 


week but is making a swifter 
recovery than expected. 

Everton’s manager Walter 
Smith has been informed he 


CHEAPER 


definitely not on the verge of is unlikely to be allowed to 
revolt in the wake of Roy buy any more players in the 
Evans’s resignation last week, foreseeable future. Smith, 
"Robbie knows exactly how who has spent £19 million 


So some pitifiil sap, ill- 
equipped to fight Tyson, will 
be contracted to stand in a 
ring on January 16 . His al- 
most inevitable defeat will 


buy any more players in the allow foe erstwhile champ to 
foreseeable future. Smith, jump the queue of contenders 


ELECTRICITY 
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much I rely on him," Houllier 
said. “There Is a problem 
over his contract, which ex- 
pires the summer after next, 
but be knows we want to keep 


who h as spent £19 million and line up a shot at the unl- 
since the summer, had told fled title next autumn, 
his chairman Peter Johnson One wonders why no one in 

that he would like to buy at control of boxing can allow 
least two more players before some dignity back into the 
Christmas sport But it seems everyone is 
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After the 
lecture a young 
woman was 
| telling anyone 
who would 
listen about the 
time she and 
her boyfriend 
saw a UFO. 







KEEPING PRICES ON LC 


It was a fairly 
convincing 
account, until 
she mentioned 
that it 

happened at 
5.30am and 
they were on 
their way back 
from a rave at 
the time. 

Making Ufology 
1 into proper science 
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Homo Energy 


Across 

1 Ascribe? (8,5) 

10 A man’s mad about an 
educated girt he stops to help 
0) 

11 Set to become mature 
without direction (5) 

12 Mountains situated in the 
Libyan desert (5) 

15 Woman of the streets 
contrived to ensnare 
politician? {9) 

14 Upper class sort Is to provide 
prospective partners (7j 

16 Gun licence shortly rejected 
for maker of replica ... ( 7 ) 

16 ... denied necessity to carry 
a firearm (7) 

20 Made up hard papers? 
Possibly (7) 

21 Insect consuming article 
aboutto and (9) 


23 Indian wonder-worker 
reported for being a sham (5) 

24 Prison— or prison 
inspectorate? (5) 

26 Treat boll wtth three sweIBngs 

26 Yes, we’ll seerch for a notable 
Christian convert (7,8) 

Down 


2 Putting right engineers in 
decline (9) 

3 Welsh mythical figure of girl 
carrying her daughter ... (5) 

4 ... figure consistent with 
inexactitudes about the chBd 
(?) 

8 So many — up to 500 — 
currently productive (7) 

6 Land on time — from long 
distance ^-4) 

7 Flower provides king with 
endless honey (5) 


8 How SAS offence turns Into a 
shedding of blood (t3) 

9 Steal proceeds abandoned 

as church articles (8,5) 

18 Starter for Oxford University 
boat? (9) 

17 Mental patient seen as part of 

power structure? ( 0 ) 

19 Conscript given something to 
float in the river (7) 

20 What critics get— smafl 
change for their work (7) 

22 A runner in Xanadu who... 

(5) 

23 ...runs fast at first, than tun 
slow (5) 
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